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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue restless anxiety as to what is “to be done” by Ministers 
when Parliament meets, has been relieved, negatively, on three 
points—if any thing can be considered settled in these days of 
astonishing changes. 

The Corn-law is not to be repealed. Mr. Joun Grapstone, 
the father of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, says autho- 
ritatively that no change is contemplated. The Morning Chronicle 
shrewdly remarks, that although no change is contemplated, it may 
be made; which is true enough as a general proposition. But pro- 
bability is on the side of Mr. Grapsrone ; for, letting alone the 
official decorum of allowing one session to pass before repealing 
the law of last session, it is most likely that endeavours will be 
made to stay the appetite of the public for concessions of “ free 
trade,” as it is called, by other means, such as alteration of the 
Sugar-duties. 

There is to be no measure to “ settle” the Church-of-Scotland 
question. Ministers have made advances sufficient, and have been 
met, it may be said, contumeliously enough, to give them utter 
distaste to meddling with so impracticable a task, where they could 
gain no credit, but might incur interminable reproach. There is 
some talk of a large secession; and many, it is said, who have 
declared in favour of secession, have also declared that that is only 
their present intention,—meaning that when the time comes they 
will not secede. 

There is to be no measure to improve “ the moral and physical 
state of the great mass of the population.” The Morning Post 
said that Sir Ropert Peer was “considering” that subject with a 
view to the practicability of some measure; and the natural suppo- 
sition was, that he had entered upon the consideration with the 
view of doing something. Not at all: he was only considering the 
matter with a view to an abstract conclusion, negative or affirma- 
tive: if affirmative, the next thing would be to consider the nature 
of the measure ; the nature determined, the next question, we sup- 
pose, would be as to who should undertake it; and the next, 
whether Sir Roserr should undertake it himself: but these stages 
of the cogitation are not yet hinted at. However, public expect- 
ancy is rather set at rest on these three points—for the present. 








A change has been begun in the mechanical arrangements of our 
churches, which, if it be carried out, must materially alter the re- 
lation of the Church to the People: it is the removal or throwing 
open of the pews. The proceeding is condemned by conservatives 
of form, on the ground that it removes an outward and visible sign 
of the distinction between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
churches, and because it is supposed to be a concession to Pusey- 
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more than any thing to popularize th 
miuish the distance between it and the pQtg 
it would also tend to remove one instance, ’ 
others, of that harsh social severance into classes, which is one of 
the most mischievous features of our political state. 


The close of the Afghan war has not been managed with so 
much judgment as previous accounts led us to expect. The object 
was to nake a strong impression of our power—a bonne bouche of 
triumph after the bitter draughts of mortal defeat ; and to with- 
draw from the country, quickly, but calmly, magnanimously, and 
with dignity. The last fight should have been that of the Tezeen 
Valley. Mortals cannot, as the poet says, command success, but 
they can deserve it. It was the misfortune of the military com- 
manders that they had been drawn into a country whose inhabitants 
do not know when ,they are beaten; that no military precautions 
could deter the indomitable brigands of the mountain-passes ; that 
a shark-like voracity for plunder, which made the natives follow in 
the wake of the army, though baffled nine times out of ten, suc- 
ceeded in the tenth through sheer pertinacity; that the things to 
be plundered were cannon and military stores ; and that the unlucky 
accidents of performing a retrograde march with assailants behénd, 
of losing baggage which happened to be military baggage, and of 
closing the war with an inglorious skirmish in retreat instead of the 
imposing general engagement before Cabul, imparted to the whole 
expedition an air of defeat at the last, instead of triumph. These 
were untoward circumstances which the Generals could not pre- 
vent: they had their existence in the nature of things. But one 
attribute of superior strength was voluntarily waived—forbear- 
ance. If fortresses were to be razed, the hand of the destroyer 
did not rest there, but proceeded to the razing of towns, the 
ravaging of vineyards, and the slaughter of innocent people. If 
accounts are true, our military glory has been tarnished by base 
excesses. It is more certain that the state diplomacy has deterio- 
rated. In Lord ELtensorovuGn’s Simla proclamation there was a 
bold condemnation of the war of encroachment, and the assertion 
of a peace policy, which made many overlook something of licen- 
tiousness in its style as a state-paper, or willing to take the li- 
cence of language as part and parcel of the straightforward and 
substantial purpose. In subsequent documents, Lord Exten- 
BoRoUGH has gone beyond the freedom of language into the bom- 
bastical—into a more than Oriental grandeur. In a notifica- 
tion addressed to the princes, chiefs, and people of India, 
he announces the recovery of the sandal-wood gates of the 
temple of Somnath, in a style which would have been antici- 
pated only from the author of a Revolutionary Epic, had he been. 
made Governor-General of India. It seems the crowning glory of 
some antiquarian literary dream, in which the dreamer forgets his 
common sense, his good taste, and the decorum and responsibilities of 
his station. Like Bonaparte, ELLENBoROUGH affects to avail himself 
of prevalent superstitions ; but he does it as if he shared them ; and 
the representative of the head of the Protestant Church in India 
crows over the restored gates of a heathen temple as though he 
placed his salvation in the idol within. The closing boast, that 
Providence has a special care of “ me,” almost looks as if the noble 
baron had forgotten his mission and took himself for the anointed 
of the Indian imperial throne. This turgid strain throws an un- 
pleasant light on the strong language of the Simla proclamation, 
and induces a suspicion that possibly it was less the strength of 
the writer's conviction that induced that tone than his disregard of 
restraint. But it diametrically contradicts the substance of the pro- 
clamation. That denounced the war as disastrous in origin and 








ism: it is vindicated, on the ground that it abolishes a very un- 
sightly encumbrance in our church-architecture, which forms no 
necessary adjunct of Protestantism, while it is opposed to the spirit | 
of Christianity, as marking out invidious human distinctions in the 
sacred edifice, and even excluding people from worship by wasting 
space. Whatever the opinion as to the expediency, there is no 
doubt that the measure would in some respects assimilate our 
churches to those of Southern Europe; from which they are now 
distinguished by two among other usages. The churches of the | 
Continent stand open always, as places of religious solace and quiet | 
to the afflicted or the meditative: our churches are oftener shut | 
than open; and in the brief hours when they are open, if we 
may believe certain correspondents of the Zimes, not the moncy- | 
changers, but the worshipers, are sometimes rather abruptly driven 
from the temple. Within the churches of the Continent the dis- 
tinctions of class disappear, and, with certain exceptions of state | 

| 

| 





occasions, you shall see young and old, rich and poor, prince and 
beggar, kneeling together. All are equal in the sight of God, ‘as 
the saying is,” bere: on the Continent it looks as if they really 
thought so. It is for others to consider how far those wooden peu- 


folds are essential to the discipline of the Reformed Church: the 
politician, regarding an established church as a means of civiliza- 
ion, cannot but perceive that the new movement has a tendency 


conduct, and looked to peace as the only good: the notification 
vaunts vengeance for an old feud between the Hindus and Afghans, 
proof of superiority in arms for the denizens of “my adopted 
country,” and the gates are the “ glorious trophy of successful war.” 
The war, denounced as disastrous in October, is hailed as successful 
in November, because it has resulted in the recovery of a pair of 
sandal-wood gates! Was that, then, the object of the war, since it 
is ‘* successful” because of that paltry and fanciful success? If so, 
Lord Auckianp’s war had, in the comparison, far more respect- 
able and practical objects. Of course, Lord ELLENsorovca would 
disavow his satisfaction at the war, the Hinduism of his creed his 
faith in the gates of Somnath, and vindictiveness towards the 
Afghans for “the insult of eight hundred years” in keeping those 
pieces of furniture ; but then, his inflated vaunt shrinks to miserable 
claptrap. And the worst of it is, that numbers in this country 
will be glad enough to seize these later specimens of indifferent 
authorship, and to crucify them in place of the author ; to construe 


| by them all of good that Lord ELtennoroven may effect, and to 
| obscure what he might do in the ridicule and odium of what he has 


said, 
The events in China were few, and comparatively unimportant. 
The publication of a report from the Chinese High Commissioners 
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to the Emperor furnishes an insight into the Celestial view of the 
dispute. ‘The Commissioners seem to have been strongly impressed 
with the inflexible firmness of the opposite party, and with the 
power by which they were backed. In fact, China was for tke 
first time made truly and practically acquainted with the real power 
of an European nation. Under these novel circumstances, it is in- 
teresting to observe, that their calculations take a strictly practical 
turn, and that they form a tolerably just estimate of that which is 
inevitable, and therefore to be done. This is earnest that better 
acquaintance would in other respects bring them to more judicious 
views of the relations with Europe. It is also interesting to ob- 
serve that they act thus far in good faith ; which we probably re- 
gard as a novelty in them because we have been ignorant on our 
side. But the show of better apprehension and better faith is good 
augury for the future. 





Louis Puimiprre opened the French Chambers on Monday, with 
a short speech, that hints at many great questions, and evades them. 
“ The good harmony prevailing among the Powers has strengthened 
the repose of the East, and procured in Syria for the Christian 
population the establishment of an administration conformable to 
their religious faith and their wishes”: but what was it that bred 
revolution in Servia, not mentioned in the speech? In Spain, the 
King’s “ sole object has been to protect our legitimate interests, to 
preserve for Queen Isabella the Second a faithful amity, and to 
testify for the rights of humanity that respect and protection which 
honour the name of France.” The English money-market, ever as 
sensitive as a jealous girl, is said to have been affected by the 
omission of Esrartrro’s name! But, not to found much upon 
words, it may be asked what “interests” France has been pro- 
tecting, for nobody knows; and whether it is necessary to 
“humanity” toharbour rebels? It may be; but then the school- 
master now on thethrone of France should give to the worlda new 
accidence of international law under the heads of War and Diplo- 
macy. The occupation of the Marquesas is a harmless boast : 
England, that has secured New Zealand, need not be very nice in 
raking up discovery-titles or savage cessions in order to dispute 
the sovereignty of Marquesas. ‘ Our dominion in Algeria becomes 
everywhere stable and respected.” Does it? Negotiations with 
foreign states are vaguely alluded to, so as to flatter the French as- 
pirations for an external commerce, yet not to alarm their prevalent 
dislike to unrestricted commerce. Nothing is to be learned from 
the speech but this—France is not in the humour to pick a quarrel 
just now. 

It is said that a commercial treaty has been completed between 
France and England. ‘The description of the treaty is remark- 
able: we have conceded various duties, and we have gained— 
“ grounds” to expect equivalent concessions some other day! 
The Morning Post is naturally alarmed at this reciprocity “ all on 
one side”; but hopes for the best, in contemplating “the wisdom, 
prudence, and splendid success, by which, in its administration of 
the foreign relations of the empire, the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel has been so brilliantly distinguished.” Sir Rospert Peer’s 
Government has gone to Foreign Governments strengthened by 
the policy of the T'ariff—a policy abhorred by the Post; though it 
patriotically rejoices in the “splendid success” of the general 
policy of which that is a part, and trusts in Pegs despite its abhor- 
rence and this positive assertion of one-sided reciprocity. 





Espartero has returned to Madrid, and has dissolved the 
Cortes. The moral is, that he does not now fear an election 
enough to dismiss his Ministers in order to avoid it; or that, at 
all events, he deems an election less perilous or troublesome than 
a Cortes torn by party-distractions, which the quashing of the late 
insurrection may in some degree have mitigated. This strengthens 
the belief that the spirit of revolt is known to have been almost 
confined to Barcelona; and the frivolous and vexatious nature of 
that absurd outbreak may even have produced a reaction. The 
new Cortes are to meet in April; till which time, the control of 
Government will remain with the Regent and his Ministers,—use- 
fully relieved perhaps, for that brief space, from the surveillance of 
a disorderly popular assembly, that will have answers to indiscreet 
questions. 





There is no news from the United States, except the astounding 
story, that the son of a Minister of State has been hanged at sea 
for heading a mutinous and piratical conspiracy. The young man 
seems to have been a mauvais sujet, tempted by the grossest stories 
of buccaneers and pirates and their lawless indulgences. 

British authority has sustained a new injury at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and, if appearances are to be trusted, the revolt of the 
Anglo-Dutch emigrants at Natal, which seemed settled, is not so. 
Some of their race have seized on a new site just beyond the fron- 
tier, and have defied British rule ; and the emigrants at Natal have 
shown a disposition to abet them. A Puisne Judge, who was 
holding a court at a frontier-town, hearing of the proceeding, left 
the bench, rushed across the border, and took possession in the 
name of the British Government! The Governor-General has dis- 
avowed that act of extrajudicial activity, has declared the relations 
of the colony and the Aboriginal tribes to remain in statu quo, has 
promised them protection, and has warned the Dutch that they 
cannot shake off their allegiance: he expressly retains authority 
over the Dutch in virtue of that constitutional principle, and not 
on the score of territorial authority; thus recognizing a sort of 
foreign character in the territory of the Natives. Now the 





‘consequences of that relation, under every possible change of 
bearing towards the Natives, from the most arbitrary to 
the most conciliatory, have been, that the border - settlers 
are open to a practice of brigand-invasion, which the chiefs 
have neither the authority nor the police force to prevent ; that 
the Aborigines are open to retaliation and oppression by the 
settlers; and that peace, law, and order, are constantly and fla- 
grantly violated. Ifthe colony is worth keeping, it is worth keep. 
ing in order. The only alternative solution of the difficulty, 
besides abandonment of the colony, under existing arrangements, 
is the usual one in countries that we have colonized—the extermi- 
pation of the Natives. Is that tardy, clumsy, and fatal process, to 
solve the question of border anarchy atthe Cape? Truly, it must 
be so, if Government will not interpose. The thing wanted is an 
entire revision of our relations with the Aboriginal tribes of the 
Colonial empire, with a view to the institution of some controlling 
power for which existing laws do not provide. The laws which 
are framed to keep order among Englishmen do not apply to the 
case of the savage tribes subject to the British Crown; so that, in 
regard to them, it may almost be said that there is no law. A new 
system is imperatively demanded, for the sake of peace, of our 
Colonies’ wellbeing, and of mercy to our Aboriginal fellow-sub- 
jects. 


The Court. 
Noruine has occurred to disturb the quiet of the Court at Claremont. 
The Queen walks out when the weather permits; and Prince Albert 
has varied his days with the amusement of shooting. 

The Princess Royal was not sent forward to Claremont from Wind- 
sor, before the Queen and Prince, but accompanied her parents in their 
own carriage, without any nurse or attendant whatever. 

Sir James Clark paid a professional visit to the Prince of Wales, at 
Windsor Castle, on Thursday, and remained an hour: his Royal High- 
ness suffers from the painful effects of teething, but is otherwise in good 
health, The Dutchess of Kent has visited her grandson daily. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and Princess Augusta visited the 
Dutchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester House, on Saturday, and returned 
to Kew. The Duke visited her Royal Highness on Thursday. 

The Queen has made a donation to King’s College Hospital of 502; 
Prince Albert has promised 50 guineas; and the Queen Dowager, in 
addition to other repeated contributions, has within the last few days 
given 501. 





The Metropolis. 

A letter has been pubjished by Mr. Barnard, the Member for Green- 
wich, giving his most unqualified contradiction to a very prevalent 
report that he meant to accept the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Sixth Metropolitan district meeting of the Anti-Corn-law Asso- 
ciation, for St. Luke’s, Islington, and Clerkenwell, was held at the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School-room, in Cowper Street, on Wednesday. Mr. 
P. A. Taylor took the chair; and on the platform were Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Ewart, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Buckingham, and many gentlemen 
of influence in the district. The reports of the speeches furnish 
scarcely any matter for particular notice. Mr. Ewart anticipated 
that next session Sir Robert Peel, “more suddenly than gradually,” | 
would repeal the Corn-law. Dr. Bowring said that he had lately been 
to Acrington, where the people had last year eaten a disinterred cow; 
Mr. Cobden’s statement of which was doubted. He had seen the men 
who had disinterred the cow, and they thought it a great advantage to 
be able to eat it. A weaver there told him that he earned only 2s. 8d. 
a week for himself; that his wife sometimes earned 4d. ; and that they 
had only tasted meat when a farmer allowed them to partake of a cow 
that had died. ‘The impoverished village of Acrington, however, had 
contributed 400/. towards the League Fund. Dr. Bowring expressed a 
fear that the Whigs were still standing to the 8s. fixed duty ; which he 
did not think a whit better than the sliding-scale. The meeting passed 
resolutions to cooperate with the League. 

Other Anti-Corn-law meetings have taken place in London during 
the week. On Monday, a meeting was held at the Surrey and Sussex 
Hotel in Blackfriars Road, and the Christchurch Anti-Corn-law Asso- 
ciation was formed. Another meeting at Nutt’s Coffeehouse in Hamp- 
stead formed an Anti-Corn-law Association for that neighbourhood. 
On Tuesday, certain electors of Marylebone assembled to complete the 
formation of a “ Central Burough Anti-Corn-law Association,” to carry 
out the objects of the League Fund. A meeting in aid of the fund 
was held on the same day at Mile-End. On Thursday, an Anti-Corn- 
law Association was formed at Kensington. At the Hampstead and 
Mile-End meetings, the Chartists offered some ineffectual interruption. 

Upwards of 1,500 appeals have been lodged against the assessment of 
the Income-tax in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell. The office of 
the Commissioners in that district, it is stated, has been the scene of 
much angry feeling. 


The quarterly meeting of the Royal Free Hospital for the Destitute 
Sick was held on Tuesday; the Rev. Dr. Knapp in the chair. The 
report stated that the subscriptions had increased, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year, by 12 per cent, and the do- 
nations by 170 per cent. The number of patients relieved during the 
quarter had been 4,524. The spacious building in Gray’s Inn Road 
would be prepared for the reception of patients in a few days. Thanks 
having been voted to the officers, and other business transacted, the 
meeting separated. 

The half-yearly general court of the Governors of the Royal 
Humane Society was held on Tuesday, at their office in Trafalgar 
Square ; Mr. Baron Gurney in the chair. Among those present were 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Hawes, M.P. The Secretary read the 
report. Since July last, eighty-five cases of drowning had come 
under the notice of the Committee, in seventy-eight of which anima- 
tion was restored, Of the entire number, fourteen were attempted sul- 
cides. The income of the Society was stated at 3,625/.; the expendi- 
ture at 3,550/.; leaving a balance in hand of 75/. Several medals were 
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awarded ; among them, one to Dr. Boston and Mr. Rymer, surgeon, for 
restoring animation, at Malton, after the patient had been immersed 
in the water for ten _—— Thanks were distributed where due, and 
dings closed. 

ay genet. ae was given to the male patients at the Hanwell 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum, on Friday, Old Christmas Day; the patients 
numbering 230. ‘Tea, coffee, and cake were served up by the attend- 
ants; dancing ensued, to the music of a band of patients ; then vocal 
music, Mr. Mainzer presiding at a cabinet- pianoforte ; and finally 
supper. The patient-guests were provided with knives sharp only for 
about an inch and a half near the point. The doxology from the Hun- 
dredth Psalm and the National Anthem closed the repast : at the con- 
clusion of the latter, one of the patients was observed to seize the hand 
of his next companion and exclaim, “ How happy we are! 


The attention of the Directors and Guardians of the Poor for the 
parish of St. Marylebone was yesterday called to the mortality among 
the young pauper children: of 120 under seven years of age, 47 have 
died, being at the rate of 34 per cent; and of 71 in the infant school 





41 have died, or nearly 60 per cent! It was alleged against the mistress | 


of the infant school, that she suffered them to lie about on a grass-plat 
at this inclement season, quite wet in their feet, and that she suffered 
them to remain in a state of great filth for want of washing. An in- 


quiry was ordered. 





The great will cause of Blundell versus Gladstone was decided yes- 
terday, in the Court of Chancery ; when Mr. Justice Pattison and Mr. 
Justice Maule attended to state their judgment on a trial atlaw. Mr. 
Charles Robert Blundell left property, by a will dated 1837, to the 
second son of Edward Weld, of Lulworth, and his issue: there was no 
Edward Weld, of Lulworth; but Joseph Weld, of Lulworth, had a son 
Edward Joseph, now dead. The property was contested by the heirs- 
at-law, Lord Camoys and Lady Stourton, on the ground that the will 
was void; and by Thomas Weld, the second son of Joseph Weld, on 
the plea that by Edward Weld, of Lulworth, the will clearly meant 
Joseph Weld, of Lulworth. So the Vice-Chancellor had decided; the 
Judges concurred; and the Lord Chancellor now confirmed the previ- 
ous decisions. Under the circumstances, however, the costs of the suit 
were ordered to be paid out of the estate. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday, the Attorney-General 
applied for a rule to show cause why a criminal information should not 
be filed against the publisher of the Times newspaper, for a libel on Mr. 
George Alfred Muskett, the late Member for St. Alban’s, and now an 
acting Magistrate of Hertfordshire. In a Police report which appeared 
in the Times on the 13th December, Charles Muskett, a person who was 
summoned for keeping a disorderly house in Regent Street, was des- 
cribed as the late Member for St. Alban’s; and the totally unfounded 
imputation caused great distress to Mr. Muskett and his family. <A 
letter from Mr. Muskett’s lawyer was afterwards inserted in the Times, 
under the usual head of the Police report; and that not being consi- 
dered sufficient, the editor offered to insert a statement drawn up on the 


part of Mr. Muskett; but that again was declined, and the editor was | 


required to make such a disavowal as his own candour would prompt. 
Nothing further was done, and hence the present prosecution. Lord 
Denman said, that if Mr. Muskett had in the first instance, when he 
met a refusal to give up the authority of the Times, applied for a crimi- 


nal information, there was no doubt that it would have been granted; | 
but as Mr. Muskett referred to the editor to do what he thought proper | 
—as the editor expressed his pleasure in contradicting the report, and | 


offered to do anything more that could be required of him, the Lord 


Chief Justice did not see how the Court could be called upon to judge | 


of the terms between the parties. The rule was therefore refused. 

In the Court of Bankruptey, on Thursday, Thomas Hague, who was 
connected with a scandalous paper called the Paul Pry, applied to be 
relieved under the new Insolvent Debtors’ Act. His debts were set 
down at 316l., and he claimed about 10,000/. as owing to him; but all 
the debts comprised in that sum, except one, were barred by the Statute 
of Limitations, The insolvent appeared to have received two gratui- 
ties, in May and November, of 50/. each, from the Duke of Bucking- 
ham : it seemed, indeed, that the payments were on account of a yearly 
allowance of 100/. from the Duke. Mr. Hague refused to give any 
explanation of the reason for these payments, except that the Duke had 
“an exalted opinion” of the services rendered by the insolvent to the 
late Duke, and he gave him the money “out of benevolence.” The 
alleged good debt, 1,130/., was said to be due from a Mr. Partridge; Mr. 
Hague, who had once been an attorney, having ceased to practice, and 
having advanced the money to the other to set up in the same business. 
Mr. Partridge denied the correctness of that statement. The case was 
adjourned till the 3d of February, for further inquiry into the debt. 


A murder and suicide were;committed at Hoxton, on Saturday night, 

by James Giles, a needle and hook-and-eye maker. He managed to 
’ J 5 

get his wife and two elder boys out of the way ; and during their ab- 


sence, having fastened himself in the house, he cut the throats of his | 


two younger children as they slept. Afterwards, he nearly severed his 
own head from his body with the same razor ; which he had taken some 
pains to prepare by placing splints from the handle to the blade, and 
then binding them with tape. One of the children was dead, the other 
still lived. Giles had been for some time previous in a state of great 
despondency, as he appears to have been dying of consumption; and 
he feared that on his death his family would be unprovided for. A 
Coroner’s Jury, who investigated the case on Monday, returned a ver- 
dict of “ ‘Temporary Insanity.” 


Mr, William Bevan, of West Park, Clifton, who lately suggested in | 


the Times that a net should be provided to save persons escaping from 
fire, states that his hint has not been fruitless— 

“ The suggestion has been carried into practical effect by two of the gallant 
officers of her Majesty’s Navy, Captain R. J. Elliott and Captain Pierce, the 
honorary secretaries of that benevolent institution the London Sailors’ Home, 
W ells Street; who, with that promptitude so characteristic of the noble ser- 
vice to which they belong, immediately on reading the letter in your journal 
ordered a net to be constructed to test the utility of the proposed plan. Cap- 
tain Pierce informs me, that ‘ a trial of the net was made on the 2d instant, 
with the most perfect success, in the presence of the Police authorities of the 
Whitechapel division.’” 


The YWrobvinees. 


The Collegiate Institution of Liverpool, in Shaw Street, was opened 
on Friday, with much ceremony. ‘The Institution is a large build- 
ing, comprising three day-schools to accommodate the three great 
classes of society, with separate apartments, playgrounds, divisions 
of the lecture-hall, and so forth. ‘The foundation-stone had been laid 
by Lord Stanley on the 22d October 1840. A procession from the 
Town-hall was now announced to celebrate the opening, and Lord 
Stanley was to liave spoken the inaugural address: the procession took 
place, but it was in close carriages, and the order of march was very ill 
observed ; and Lord Stanley was kept away by public business. How- 
ever, there was a numerous attendance; and the company boasted the 
presence of the Bishop of Chester and several clergymen, the Mayor, 
Sir Howard Douglas, M.P., Mr. Wilson Patten, M.P., and a great 
number of the Town-Council; and Mr. William Ewart Gladstone was 
a very efficient substitute for Lord Stanley in the delivery of the 
inaugural address. He started from the position that the state of our 
political institutions demands education for all classes— 

“It is admitted upon all hands, it is boasted by some, it is received with 
satisfaction by others, it is denied by none, that we have arrived at a stage in 
the progress of society in which you must give a broad basis to public institu- 
tions—in which you must interest in them, and in which you must challenge 
for them, the approbation and support of the mass of the intelligent com- 
munity. We live under a Monarchy, we live under an Aristocracy, we live in 
daily enjoyment of the blessings of the National Church; but how are these 
institutions supported? The Church does not stand upon the footing of 
superstition; the Monarchy and the Peerage are not supported by violence ; it 
is not the bayonet of the soldier which is the guarantee of the permanence of 
our institutions. ‘True it is, indeed, that prescription is a principle of weight 
and value in civil affairs; true it is, that Englishmen are distinguished among the 
nations of the earth, not only by an indomitable energy, but likewise by a dislike 
to idle and unnecessary change, and by a reverence for the traditions of their fore- 
fathers. All these things have hitherto been proved ; and I trust we have not yet 
arrived at the period when they can be denied toexist. But it is also true that 
the constitution of this country calls upon the People for their free and their 
intelligent support; it is also true that extensive franchises are committed 
to numerous classes of the population ; it is also true that without the intelli- 
gent assent and attachment of those numerous classes to whom [ advert, the 
institutions of the country could not be supported. ‘Those, therefore, who in 
their sphere—be it more or less extensive, and I, as one of the least among 
them—those who are appointed to watch over the laws and institutions of the 
country—they know, (at least they ought to know, the best of all men,) that 
inasmuch as we must look to the great mass of the intelligent community for 
the means of upholding our institutions, of supporting the Throne and the Aris- 
tocracy, of supporting the Church, of supporting ail which some men admit to be 
relics of the dark ages, but which we believe to be sound in their principles and 
ought to be deeply rooted in the affections of the people; public men, I say, 
ought of all others to know best how important it must be so to train the 
minds of the population in sound and useful knwledge—in knowledge which 
will really bear the criterion of a searching examination, and not in that 
which, unfortunately, too often passes by the name of sound and useful know- 
ledge without pretension to the substance.” 

But secular education should be based on religious instruction— 

“ Although it be important to supply every man with the means of honour- 
able and successful pursuit of his earthly calling, yet there is something which 
is far more important still: the great purpose of education, the first and para- 
mount purpose of education, is not so much to supply a man with the tools 
and instruments whereby he may fashion all things to his pleasure, but it is to 
fashion and to mould man himse It is to act upon the object in forming his 
mind ; it is to develop his faculties; it is to cherish the imperishable seed of 
life eternal, that he may be conscious of the true law of his condition, and that 
he may not bound his views to temporary and perishing objects, but that, re- 
cognizing that which was the state of his First Parents before their fall, he 
may likewise recognize the great and the absorbing truth, that to recover that 
state is the great end of his being upon earth. But, as union with God was 
the law of his original nature, so reunion with God is the great purpose for 
which he is now placed upon earth; and to which not the Christian religion 
alone, but likewise the whole experience of life, all that befalls him in it, his 
domestic position, his social position, whatever is his, whatever is around him, 
it is one great discipline, devised by Divine wisdom for the purpose of contri- 
buting to the accomplishment of that great work the renovation of the nature 
of God in a race that was fallen away.” 

Accordingly, the Collegiate Institution was intended to communicate 
to the rising generation, as the rules declared, “sound religion in con- 
nexion with useful learning.” 





An Anti-Corn-law tea-party was held at Bolton last week, to receive 
the deputation of the League; and the meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Brotherton, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, Mr. John Brookes, 
and Mr. John Bright. The main feature of the evening was the read- 
ing of a letter from Mr. Peter Ainsworth, Dr. Bowring’s colleague in 
the representation of the borough, announcing his defection. He : 

“ Having given my assent in the last session of Parliament tothe new Tariff, 
sanctioning the princip!e of protection to the manufacturing, the mining, and 
the agricultural interests of this country, I feel that L cannot, with any degr¢ 
of justice, exclude the growers of corn from a participation in the ad va 
of similar protection. I consider that they have an equal claim for protection 
upon the Legislature, and that it will be impossible to refuse to them the im- 
position of a moderate fixed duty upon the import of corn.” 

Mr. John Bright observed, that in that very room, two years ago, 
Mr. Ainsworth pledged himself to vote as Mr. Villiers voted. What 
protection had the manufacturing interest ?— 

Did they not sell their goods cheaper than anybody else? ‘The fact was, 
they had no protection, and they wanted none ; and what had been offered i 
the new Tariff was a mere delusion, like the item in the old one which im- 
posed a tax upon coals taken to Newcastle-upon-Tyne: yet upon this ground, 
it appears, one of their Representatives was content to fix upon them a tax of 
20,000,0002. in return for a mere shadow. If he were aconvert, why did he not 
resign, and start on the other interest ? 


id— 
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The Guardians of the Plomesgate Union have been assessed at 3007, 











to the Property-tax for the workhouse at Wickham Market! ‘The 
Guardians appealed against the assessment on the ground that the 
workhouse was not assessed to the poor-rate, and therefore was not 
liable to Property-tax. The Surveyor contended, that although not 
rated, it was liable to be taxed ; but it afterwarls turned out that it was 
assessed to the poor-rate at 3001, but the Guardians having refused to 


hae 


pay, and the Magistrates declining to grant a distress-warrant unless 
upon a mandamus, it had been left out of the rate-book, and no rat 
since demanded. Exemption was then claimed under the 61st section 
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of the act, on the ground that it was a public building—in fact, an 
hospital ; but the clerk to the Commissioners read from a book (pro- 
bably the Income-taxers’ Guide) that a workhouse was not an hospital, 
and the assessment was confirmed. Mr. Dallenger, who appeared for 
the Guardians, said that as the building was erected by loans from 
Government, he should recommend the Guardians to deduct the tax 
from the interest.—Bury Post. 

On Thursday last, a meeting of the parishioners of St. John, Fal- 
mouth, was held in the Vestry in that parish; Mr. John A. Bale, War- 
den, in the chair; when resolutions were adopted in opposition to the 
Income-tax, and surcharges that have followed upon it; the former 
being characterized as “unnecessary and inquisitorial”; and it was 
further resolved, “that we (the meeting) do use all lawful endeavours 
to get the Government to forego its collection, and invite the codpera- 
tion of others in these efforts.”— Falmouth Packet. 


At the Essex Quarter-Sessions, in the Shire-hall, on Tuesday last, a 
report was made from the Visiting Justices, as to what had been done 
in Springfield Gaol, in deference to the recommendations of the Prison- 
Inspectors— 

“ At a meeting of the visitors specially called to meet Messrs. Crawford and 

Russell, Inspectors of Prisons, after hearing their statement of the prevalence 
of scurvy in the gaol at Springfield, it was resolved that the diet of the pri- 
soners in that prison be altered, so that all prisoners sentenced to more than 
three months’ imprisonment be entitled to the allowance of meat from the time 
of sentence, and those sentenced to three and more than two months should 
receive the allowance of meat from the expiration of two months of their sen- 
tence; and that the time for the winter clothing and additional quantity of 
of coals should hereafter commence the first week in October, peo, Ata 
subsequent special meeting, held on the 26th November, the report of the In- 
spectors to the Secretary of State was read and considered ; and it was ordered 
that the prisoners should have bread made of flour dressed through No. 8 cloth 
instead of No. 3, and that each prisoner, after two months’ confinement, should 
have in addition three ounces of onions and one pound of potatoes weekly. At 
another meeting, held on the 14th December, Major Jebb, at the suggestion of 
Sir James Graham, attended, and Mr. Hopper was requested to meet him in 
order to provide a method of warming the cells; which, in consequence of Dr. 
Shortt’s report, the Secretary of State required to be done immediately. Major 
Jebb was requested to undertake to warm one of the divisions, Nos. 5 and 6 
with an Arnott stove, and flues and gratings; and in consequence of Dr. 
Shortt’s report, the stone seats are ordered to be covered {with wood, and that 
the improved diet be increased from two to six ounces of animal food three 
times a week; and that all prisoners, except vagrants, be clothed in flannel 
shirts, and an additional pair of stockings be given to each prisoner; that the 
bread shall not be altered to a fine kind, but the cloth No. 3 be continued to 
be used. The visitors cannot conclude their report without calling the atten- 
tion of the Court to the crowded state of the prison and the dimensions of the 
cells, with the difficulty of ventilating them in such a manner as the Inspectors 
deem requisite. Annexed are copies of the letters from the Secretary of State, 
and the reports of the Inspectors of Prisons.” 
& Several Justices were careful to call to mind, that at the time when 
Springfield Gaol was built, it was considered to be constructed 
on the most approved model. After much discussion, with a view 
to further consideration of the whole subject of the prisons, it was 
resolved— 

“That the Visiting Magistrates of the Gaols be requested to consider the 
defects in the gaol at Springfield, as noticed in the reports of the Inspectors ; 
and, after communicating with the County Surveyor and Major Jebb, report 
to the Court of Quarter-Sessions, on the state of the gaols, taking care in any 
suggestions to have theirattention directed to the abandonment and sale of the 
Chelmsford Gaol, and all the prisoners and debtors to be placed together in 
one gaol.” 


A fatal accident s occurred on the North Midland railway, on Thurs- 
day. Whilst the train which left Leeds for Derby at five o’clock in 
the morning was waiting at the Barnsley station, it was run into by 
a goods train, and a passenger lost his life. He was a Mr. Harvey, and 
was travelling for the house of Finlay and Co. of Glasgow. The stoker 
had his hand fractured ; but no other person sustained any injury. The 
engine and carriages were much damaged. 


IRELAND. 

At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a 
long letter was read from Mr. O'Connell, “ to the People of Ireland,” 
constituting an earnest appeal to them to enrol themselves in the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. O'Connell makes a bold assertion— 

“Tam able at present, without doubt or difficulty, to announce that the 
crisis has come upon us, when, if the people of Ireland, the clergy and laity, 
will but combine in their overwhelming majority, the Repeal of the Union 
is all but immediate, and the commencement of a new era of Irish prosperity 
is at hand.” ‘ p 

He enumerates “ five great measures” as the basis upon which he 
seeks “to combine all Irishmen in the struggle for the Repeal of the 
Union ”— 

“ Firstly, The total abolition of the tithe rent-charge. Secondly, Fixity of 
tenure for the occupying tenants. ‘Thirdly, The encouragement and perfect- 
ing of Irish manufactures. Fourthly, Complete suffrage and vote by ballot 
Fifthly, Abolition of the present Poor-law, and augmentation of well-regulated 
charitable institutions.” x 

The present year—“ 1843—is, and shall be, the great Repeal year. 





A meeting of the rate-payers of Ranavegue, Dunkerrin, and Cullen- 
wayne, three electoral divisions of the Roscrea Poor-law Union, was 
held at Dunkerrin, on Sunday, to oppose the Poor-law. The imme- 
diate object was to hear confirmation of assertions made by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, on the authority of the Reverend Mr. Nolan, respecting the un- 
equal distribution of the burden of poor-rates, which had been called 
in question by Mr. Rolleston of Frankfort Castle. The Reverend Mr. 
Nolan now strengthened the original statement by figures. The Union 
includes nineteen districts; and the workhouse was opened in May. 
A rate of 5d. had been levied in the three districts in question, and it 
had produced 329/, 18s.; a debt of 8501. incurred threw the share of 
1401. on the three districts; the first yearly instalment on the debt of 
9,400/. for building the workhouse, due in May, would add 701. to the 
burden of the three townships; in all, 775/. for the year: but of a large 
number of paupers set down as received into the workhouse from the 
three townships, after deducting non-residents, and strolling beggars 
who belonged to the whole of the Union, there were but five paupers 
who had any connexion with Dunkerrin, and one with Ranayegue. Mr. 











‘Nolan imputed the lawless opposition to the Poor-law to the example 
of “ persons of rank, station, and property, who, if he might use the 
authority of the Roscrea Board of Guardians, had put up illegal notices 
against the payment of rates,” [early in 1842]; and to the unrelenting 
severity of some landlords or agents, who enforced the “ rights of pro- 
perty ” but neglected ‘‘its duties.” However, Mr. Nolan implored his 
hearers to return to habits of peace and order. The Iteverend A. J. 
Scanlan stated, that while one pauper had been admitted from Rana- 
vegue, and lately discharged, the sum of 96/. had already been levied, 
He entreated them to obey the law, pay the rate, and seek legislative 
redress. 

The Galway Standard mentions that the collection of the poor-rate 
was forcibly resisted at Ballane, near Loughrea, on the 31st— 

“ This is the first time violent opposition has been shown in this neighbour- 
hood to the collection of the rate; and it is to be feared that, once it has 
begun, it will not be easily overcome. The Guardians intend striking a rate 
of 10d. in the pound on the town, to make up the deficiency created by the 
non-payment in the rural district; but it is expected the Guardians connected 
with the town will not suffer (if possible) such injustice to the inhabitants.” 

The Mayo Constitutional has a similar story— 

“We regret to hear that in several parts of the county the peasantry are 
still violently opposed to the payment of the poor-rate. In this Union, the 
Collectors, except in one instance, say that latterly they have not met with 
much opposition ; yet the rate is coming in but very slowly.” 


The Marquis of Westmeath is charged in the Irish papers with very 
oppressive conduct. At Roscommon Petty Sessions, lately, a number 
of his tenantry were convicted of cutting turf, and sentenced to impri- 
sonment: they underwent imprisonment, apparently for three months ; 
wi:hin a few hours after their return home they were again arrested, 
for burning the turf; and they were convicted, and ordered to pay 10/. 
penalty per acre, or to be imprisoned until it was paid, with costs! 
Some of them appealed to the Assistant-Barrister; who affirmed the 
convictions, “ because the recognizances entered into by these poor 
people, and filled up by an ignorant Petty Sessions clerk, were ina 
few pence more than double the sum decreed”! The story has been 
denied ; but with what effect, the Morning Chronicle humorously 
describes— 

“ The authentic pages of Joe Miller state the case of an Irishman who was 
accused of stealing a shirt off a hedge. ‘ What have you to say for yourself 2’ 
said the Magistrate ; ‘here is a witness who saw you take the shirt.’ * Allow 
me a little time, plase your honour,’ said the culprit, in nowise abashed, 
‘and I will bring twenty witnesses who ‘ can swear they did not see me take 
it.” Something similar to this defence is now offered by certain Magistrates of 
Strokestown in the county of Roscommon, on the part of Lord Westmeath: 
of whom it was lately stated, that a number of tenants had been sent to Ros- 
common Gaol for cutting turf on his Lordship’s bog. The original allegation 
was, that the poor people had been committed by the under-named Magistrates ; 
Sir W. Lynar, Mr. Howley, Mr. Nesbit, and Mr. Hogg, holding a Petty Ses- 
sion in the town of Roscommon. ‘The defence consists in a letter from four 
Magistrates, holding a like Session at Strokestown, also in the county of Ros- 
common, who signed themselves Thomas Conry, Arthur Crossley, Bartholo- 
mew Mahon, and John Devenish, and who aver most expressly that no such 
occurrence ever took place before them.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The substance of the following report has appeared in several of the 
Scotch papers, but, of those which we have seen, most distinctly in the 
subjoined extract from the Glasgow Chronicle— 

“The Government has returned a formal answer to the memorial of the 
Nonintrusion Convocation lately held in Edinburgh. It is understood to be 
unfavourable to the claims of the party. A respectable Conservative contem- 
porary gives the following, derived from private sources, as the import of the 
communication. ‘That her Majesty’s advisers see no reason at present for 
altering or remodelling the constitution of the Established Church; and that 
the laws regarding it must of course continue to be administered by the legal 
judicatories constituted for that purpose by the State.’ It is stated that the 
official document will be published in a few days. Movements are going on in 
various Nonintrusion congregations in this city and elsewhere, the object of 
which is to pledge the people belonging to the congregations to adhere to their 
clergymen should they secede from the Establishment. We have heard that 
some parties, who have given their subscriptions to written resolutions in 
which this pledge is embodied, are already explaining that their doing so is to 
be considered only as an expression of their present feeling, and that they do 
not regard themselves as bound to adhere to their present ministers ‘ if circum- 
stances should render it inconvenient.’ We find, however, that the belief is 
gaining ground that a large secession is now likely to take place.” 


The Town-Council of Banff have resolved to petition for the aboli- 
tion of the Income-tax. 


Entia and China. 

The fuller accounts brought by the overland India mail arrived on 
Monday. ‘The delay which occurred in the receipt of the mail was 
caused by bad weather in the Mediterranean ; as the vessel which bore 
it to Marseilles had been obliged to put into Toulon. We proceed to 
fill up the hasty outline which we gave last week. 

General Pollock left Cabul on the 12th October with the British 
troops in three divisions; two consisting of his own force, and the 
third of General Nott’s. Before their departure, however, the mark of 
vengeance was set upon the place. This kind of retribution had been 
begun at Istalif, respecting the sack of which we have now some further 
particulars— ; 

« The place was carried,” says the Bombuy Times, “and in possession of our 
troops within a couple of hours of the commencement of the attack. Upwards 
of 500 women, the only prisoners made by us, were captured: they were 
treated with respect, and afterwards set at liberty. So soon as a sufficiency of 
provisions for the service of the troops was taken from the inhabitants, the 
town was directed to be set on fire, and the fortifications to be blown up. For 
two days Major Sanders, of the Engineers, was engaged in directing the work 
of destruction, and for this space the place was given over to fire and sword ; 
not a living soul was spared, whether armed or unarmed—the men were hunted 
down like wild beasts—not a prisoner was taken—mercy was never dreamt of! 
All the bitterness of hatred was shown by the soldiery, both European and 
Native: whenever the body of an Afghan was found, the Hindoo Sepoy set 
fire to his clothes, that the curse of a ‘burnt father’ might attach to his 
children. It is said, indeed, that the wounded, alive when found, were in this 
manner roasted to death. An immense quantity of plunder was secured, con- 
sisting chiefly of women’s clothes, gold-laced shirts, embroidered trousers, and 
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shawls, of crnaments, wearing-apparel, Lorse-clothing, household utensils, and 
arms. In consequence of its bulkiness, comparatively little of this could be 
brought away ; the rest was piled in heaps and destroyed by fire.” 

The scene was repeated at Cabul, on taking leave— 

‘On the 9th,” says a writer at Bombay, “a party of Sappers and Miners, 
under Captain F, Abbott the chief engineer, protected by a brigade commanded 
by Colonel Richmond, was marched into the city for the purpose of effecting 
its destruction, together with the Chah Chatta, or Grand Bazaar—a splendid 
structure, erected so far back as the reign of Aurungzebe, by the celebrated 
Ali Murdan Khan. ‘Two days were occupied in conducting these operations ; 
and by the morning of the 11th, the whole of the houses, with the exception of 
those in the Kuzzilbash quarter of that city, were laid in ruins, while the ba- 
zaar was utterly demolished, and a mosque which adjoined it levelled with the 

round. ‘The Bala- Hissar, or citadel, was spared; Shah Poora, a younger son 
of Shah Sujab, having mounted the throne of Cabul, and taken possession of 
this place, and it being considered advisable to leave him with the means of 
defending himself against any force that might be brought against him on our 


departure. A Calcutta paper states that, with this view, a supply of ordnance, 


ammunition, and military stores, was made over tu bim.’ 

“ It appears that, during the operations of Captain Abbott's party, our troops 
were fired on once or twice. Whether owing to this cause, or, as stated by one 
writer, to the feelings of excitement under which they still laboured from the 
sight of the skeletons of their comrades on the march to Cabul, they became 
exasperated, and attacked the helpless populace; who, it seems, were not Afghans, 
but Hindoos, and had remained in the city on the flight of the Afghans resi- 
dent, in the hope of receiving our protection. On these unhappy wretches, 
guiltless, in all likelihood, of any participation in the insurrection, the vengeance 
of the soldiers was indiscriminately wreaked ; and some such a scene as that 
which took place at Istalif must have been the result. This unfortunate oc- 
currence was quite contrary to the wishes of General Pollock, and indeed alto- 
gether unexpected on his part.” 

It is computed that 80,000 souis, at Istalif and Cabul, were rendered 
houseless. 

Major-General Sale was detached on the 12th, with a light brigade, 
by the Gost Pundurrah Pass, which lies to the right of the Khoord 
Cabul Pass, so as to turn the latter and crown the heights from the 


further side, by which they were more accessible. By tuis means, the | 


main body passed through the principal defile without a single shot 
being fired. The army regained the Tezeen Valley on the 14th: not 
without a little skirmishing; which is described by a writer with the 
troops— 

“ On the 14th, we passed over the Huft Kothul, (the scene of our former glo- 
rious fight,) and through the Tezeen Pass, encamping in the valley. The 
fourth —— under Brigadier Monteath, C.B., formed the rear-guard, and 
did not effect their march as scatheless as yesterday. Owing to the badness of 
the bullocks yoked to the captured guns, very great delay was occasioned, and 
finally the bullocks were taken out and the soldiers of her Majesty’s ‘Thirty- 
first Regiment supplied their place: the labour was excessive, and they wid not 
arrive at the narrow pass leading to the Tezeen}Valley until dark. ‘The enemy, 
taking advantage of this, commenced a sharp fire into the column, and masses 
of baggage collected there, causing great confusion among the latter. Parties 
were immediately sent up to the heights on the right to dislodge these marauders; 
the brigadiers, staff- officers, leading the party: but, owing to the darkness, little 
could be done beyond checking their descents into the Pass; nothing but the 
flash of their juzais could be seen. Finding themselves checked on the right, 
they tried the left and rear of the column; and annoyed them much, killing 
some six, and wounding an officer and about eleven men. However, the guns 
were safely deposited in camp, at a quarter past ten o’clock, and all the bag- 
gage, with the exception of that destroyed bo the cattle fell on the march.” 

General Nott’s division suffered more severely. It was attacked on 
the 14th in the Huft Kothul by large bodies of Ghilzies, and sustained 
considerable loss ; owing, it is said, in a great measure to the neglect of 
the General to crown the heights commanding the Pass. Captain 
Jervis, of the Forty-second Native Infantry, Lieutenant Chamberlain 
of Christie's horse, and Dr. Serrell, of the Forty-second Native In- 
fantry, were wounded in this affair, and twelve men were killed and 
forty-nine wounded. 

The first division, under General Pollock, reached Jugdulluck on 
the 17th, and marched through the Pass without encountering the 
slightest opposition. The second division, under General M‘Caskill, 
however, was not so fortunate— 

“ The marches to Lehbaba, Kutturgung, and Jugdulluk, on the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th, were accomplished with but little annoyance. ‘The enemy followed 
up the rear-guard each day, and made several attempts upon the baggage of the 
second division, but without success. On the 18th, the most decided attack 
yet evinced was sustained by them. Rarely have the Afghans shown more 
courage or daring than was displayed by the Ghilzies on that day. Sword in 
hand, they more than once rushed towards our retiring parties, when recalled 
from the heights by the rear-guard; but each time a shell or shot thrown from 
the guns, placed in a position most judiciously by Brigadier Monteath at the 
top of the Pass, sent the Ghilzies to the right-about and saved our men. Not- 
withstanding their obstinate attacks, and their following close upon the rear- 
guard for five or six miles beyond the Pass, I am happy to say that the Ghilzies 
had their labour in vain, not a particle of baggage falling into their hands, 
whilst their loss must have been considerable; for besides many that fell from 
our skirmishing-parties, several round shot dashed directly through the gun- 
gahs behind which they were esconced, killing numbers; and our shell scattered 
many a group, who little calculated on such unwelcome visiters. Their attack 
upon Major-General Nott the following day was much tamer from their 
thrashing on the 18th; but they managed to annoy his force greatly ; showing 
them the wide difference between the Kandahar and Peshawur routes to Cabul. 
Every day from this to Gundamuck, where the three divisions arrived on the 
19th, 20th, and 21st successively, our rear was fullowed pretty closely by the 
Afghans; chiefly in expectation of plunder, which, | am glad to say, they 
were disappointed in.” 

The route to Gundamuck had been, according to the Bombay Times 
marked by continued cruelties— 

“'They laid waste the country and burned the strongholds of the chiefs, and 
villages of the peasantry, everywhere within their reach; showing no mercy, 
and giving no quarter. Impartial slaughter was dealt on friend and foe—on 
those who sued for pardon as well as those who bade us defiance; armed and 
unarmed—professed allies and open enemies—were alike destroyed.” 

The divisions halted each one day at Gundamuck, and arrived at 
Jellalabad, without any occurrence “ beyond Nott’s forces having made 
an example of some men in the Nemla Valley,” on the 22d, 23d, and 
25th. A writer from Jellalabad ascribes very bad conduct to some 
troops at Jugdulluck— 

“Of course you have heard of the conduct of a company of the Sixtieth Re- 
giment at Jugdulluk : they regularly bolted, and left their officer, Ensign Hay, 
a gallant young officer, and who stood his ground under a heavy fire, till the 
companies of the Thirty-third and Sixteenth came up. I heard it said they 
did not bring up till Lieutenant Watson, of the Thirty-third Native Infantry, 


threatened to shoot the first man who moved on. ‘This, with the Khyber 
affair, has damned them in the opinion of all here.” 

The troops were employed on the 25th and 26th in destroying Jella-~ 
labad; and having blown up the fortifications, burnt the houses, and 

. destroyed the gardens and vineyards of the inhabitants— 

“The fort of Jellalabad is in perfect ruins: the work of destruction was 
commenced on the 24th, and finished last night, in good style, by blowing up 
the principal bastions and the whole front. The interior of the fort was fired 
in all quarters, and is now only a habitation for jackals.” 

The army proceeded on the 26th for the Khyber Pass; which 
General Pollock traversed without serious molestation; experiencing 





| no loss beyond that of some of the baggage belonging to his division, 
| which unfortunately fell into the hands of the enemy. General M‘Cask- 
| ill’s foree did not escape without a fierce onset, at Sir-i-Chusm, near 
| Ali Musjid: “ the rear-guard was attacked in the dark, among bushes 
and ravines, very nasty ground”; the troops were thrown into confu- 
| sion; the cavalry started off, and became mixed with the infantry ; and 
| in the melée, two officers, Lieutenants Christie and Nicholson, were cut 
down, and a great number of men were killed and wounded. Two guns 
were left on the field, and an immense quantity of luggage and stores 
fell into the hands of the enemy. One of the guns was recovered the 
next day, but the other had been dismounted and carried off. A heavy 
waggon, one of the Afghan trophies, with which the rear-guard had been 
encumbered, was likewise left behind, in the expectation that General 
Nott would destroy it as he paszed. 
| The fort of Ali Musjid wes demolished on the 6th November; and 
while the troops remained at this place, a good deal of skirmishing 
occurred; in which Lieutenants Terry, Chamberlain, and Corsar were 
wounded. The brass gun left behind by General M‘Caskill’s division 
was passed untouched by General Nott; who, it is reported, said he 
would have nothing to do with it; but afterwards destroyed by a corps 
of irregular troops, under Captain Thomas. ‘The last of the force got 
out of the Pass on the 6th November, and encamped at Jumrood. 
“ Thus, at last, all are out of the trap.” 

A despatch from General England to the Government Secretary, 
dated ‘“* Camp near Dadur, 10th October,” announces the withdrawal of 
the Scinde force, through the Kojuck and Bolan Passes, into the valley 
of the Indus. ‘The rear was attacked by the Kakurs on the steep 
ground which commands the upper extremity of a narrow zigzag at 
Sir-i-Bolan; but they were replused without much difficulty. ‘The loss 
of the British was 2 killed, 11 wounded, and 4 missing. 

The Governor-General was on his way to Ferozepore; having 
reached Mumehmajra on the 14th November. Before leaving Simla, 
however, he had issued the following notification—- 

“* Secret Department, Simla 25th October 1842. 

“The advance of the British armies to Ghuznee and Cabul having led to 
the restoration to freedom of the British prisoners in the hands of the Afghans, 
Dost Mahomed Khan, his wives and family, Mahomed Akhbar Khan, and 
many Afvhan chiefs, remain in the absolute power of the British Government, 
without having any means of procuring their liberation. 

“ To this condition of disgrace and danger has Mahomed Akhbar Khan re- 
duced his father, and his wife, and his family, and the chiefs his countrymen, 
by making war upon women, and preferring the continuance of their captivity 
and suffering, for objects connected only with his own safety, to the general 
exchange of prisoners, which was offered by the British Government, and the 
consequent restoration to liberty of those whose honour and whose happiness 
should have been most dear to him. 

“‘ But the British Government is desirous of terminating at the earliest 
period all the evils which have arisen out of the Afghan war; and the Gover- 
nor-General, enabled by the recovery of the British prisoners who were in the 
hands of the enemy to follow the course most in accordance with clemency and 
humanity, declares that when the British army, returning from Afghanistan, 
shall have passed the Indus, all the Afghans now in the power of the British 
Government shall be permitted to return to their country. 

“The Afghan chiefs who are thus released will, before they pass the Sutlej, 
present themselves at the durbar of the Governor-General, in his camp at Fe- 
rozepore. 

“The wives of Dost Mahomed Khan and Mahomed Akhbar Khan, and all 
the ladies of the family and household, will be conducted with all respect to the 
| frontiers of Afghanistan. 

“By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India, 

“T, H. Mappock, Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor-General. 
(True copy.) “J. P., WitLouGney, Secretary to Government.” 

The Agra Akhbar of 10th November describes great preparations for 
the state rejoicings at Ferozepore— 

“ We learn from Simla, that immense preparations are being made for the 
approaching specticle at Ferozepore, on the occasion of the Governor-General’s 
visit to that post. According to what is given out, this will certainly be the 
most splendid show of the kind that has evertaken place in British India; rival- 
ling in magnificence any display ever made by the Grand Mogul, and outshining 
any thing he could command in the shape of military splendour ; for we question 
if a finer body of men than will be collected there could be found in any army. 
There is to be a splendid pavilion erected, capable of accommodating from 600 
to 700 guests. ‘The army of the Indus will enter India through a triumphal 
arch to be erected for the occasion ; and the whole period of his Lordship’s stay 
at Ferozepore will be one of festivity and rejoicing. A general invitation has 
been sent to Native princes and chiefs to be present on the occasion, to add to 
and partake in the triumph of India on the return of its armies from the con- 
quest and humiliation of its ancient foes.” 

The following more remarkable notification had also been issued by 
Lord Ellenborough: translated into the Hindoo language, it had been 
transmitted to the several princes and chiefs to whom it is addressed, 
and circulated generally throughout India— 

“PROM THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL TO ALL THE PRINCES AND CHIEFS 

AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
| My Brothers and my Friends—Our victorious army bears the gates of the 
temple of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of 
Sultan Mahmood looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 

“The insult of eight hundred ycars is at last avenged. The gates of the 
temple of Somnath, ‘so long the memorial of your humiliation, are become 
the proudest record of your national glory, the proof of your superiority in 
arms over the nations beyond the Indus. 

“ To you, Princes and Chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwa, and Guze- 
rat, I shall commit this glorious trophy of successful war. 

“ You will, yourselves, with e'l honour, transmit the gates of sandal-wood 
through your respective territories to the restored temple of Somnath. 

“The Chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at what time our victorious army 
will first deliver the gates of the temple into their guardianship, at the foot of 
the bridge of the Sutlej. 
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“My Brothers and my Friends—I have ever relied with confidence upon 
your attachment to the British Government. You see how worthy it proves 
itself of your love, when, regarding your honour as its own, it exerts the power 
of its arms to restore to you the gates of the temple of Somnath, so long the 
memorial of your subjection te the Afghans. 

“ For myself, identified with you in interest and in feeling, I regard with all 

your own enthusiasm the high achievements of that heroic army; reflecting 
alike immortal honour upon my native and upon my adopted country. 
To preserve and to improve the happy union of our two countries, neces- 
sary as it is to the welfare of both, is the constant object of my thoughts. 
Upon that union depends the security of every ally, as well as of every subject 
of the British Government, from the miseries whereby in former times India 
was afflicted: through that alone has our army now waved its triumphant 
standards over the ruins of Ghuznee, and planted them upon the Bala-Hissar 
of Cabul. 

“ May that good Providence, which has hitherto so manifestly protected me, 
still extend to me its favour, that I may so use the power now intrusted to my 
hands, as to advance your prosperity and secure your happiness, by placing the 
union of our two countries upon foundations which may render it eternal. 

(Signed) “ ELLENBOROUGH.” 

Lord Ellenborough had abolished the Political Agencies in Scinde, 
and placed the whole care of the province under Sir Charles Napier. 
A treaty had been concluded by General Napier with the Ameers of 
Hyderabad, by which they consented to the establishment of British 
inilitary posts around a portion of their frontier. If no difliculty arise to 
thwart the intentions of Lord Ellenborough, there would be a line of posts 
extending from Kurrachee at the mouth of the Indus, by Sukkur, to 
Bhalwulpore on the Sutlej, which wonld be garrisoned by British 
troops ; to whom would be intrusted the task of protecting our commerce, 
and compelling the observance of all treaties entered into with the 
native states bordering on those rivers. A lighthouse at Kurrachee, 
and an extensive steam flotilla for the transport of merchandise, as well 
as for military purposes, were to be supplied. The Governors had also 
announced a measure to improve the state of the roads between the 
Sutlej, the Ganges, and the Jumna. 

Active steps were taking finally to quell the disorders in Bundeleund. 


“ 


The intelligence from China comes down from the 13th of October ; 
but all the news is conveyed in the following extracts from the Hong- 
hong Gazette of September 29th— 

“ The Hong merchants monopoly is at an end. Musters of tea from 
Nankin have been forwarded to Hong-kong by her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary ; 
the price is moderate, and the report on their quality generally favourable. 
The Calliope has gone to Formosa to bring away the crew and passengers of 
the Ann. On the 15th September, 6,000,000 dollars, the first instalment of the 
21,000,000 dollars, had been paid. The Blonde takes 3,000,000 dollars, the 
Modeste and Columbine about 800,000 dollars each, home ; the Herald, 
1,000,000 dollars, and Clio, 1,000,000 dollars to Calcutta. The Endymion 
proceeds to Bombay, the Calliope to Hong-kong. 

The following report is curious, as showing the Chinese view of the 
late arrangements, or at least the gloss which they , ut upon them— 

“ Report from the Imperial Commissioner and his Colleagues on the Requisitions 
of her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 

“The Imperial Commissioner and Great Minister, Keying, the acting Ad- 
jutant-General of Tsopoo, Elepoo, and the Governor of the two Keang pro- 
vinces, Newktea, take the articles of peace which have been decided upon with 
the English nation, and send up a duly prepared report of all the circum- 
stances. 

“1. The said barbarians begged that we should give of foreign money 
21,000,000 of dollars. On examination it is found that the said barbarians 
originally wanted to extort 30,000,000 of dollars; but Hang-e and his col- 
leagues argued the point strongly again, and a third time ; and at length the 
sum was fixed at 21,000,000 dollars. They said that 6,000,000 was the price 
of the opium, 3,000,000 for the Hong merchants’ debts, and 12,000,000 for 
the expenses of the army. The Showei, (an officer of the Emperor’s body- 
guard, ) [lang-e, and his colleagues, represented that the price of the opium kad 
already been paid by the city of Canton, in 6,000,000 dollars; how could pay- 
ment be extorted a second time? And the debts of the Hong merchants 
should be liquidated by themselves; how could the officers of Government be 
called upon to pay them? As to the necessary expenses of the army—why 
should China be called upon to pay them? And these matters were dis- 
cussed again and again. ‘The said barbarians exclaimed, that opium was not 
produced in England, but that it was all sent forth from a neighbouring 
country; that upwards of 20,000 chests had been destroyed, and it required 
no small sum to pay for them; the 6,000,000 dollars that had been paid did 
not amount to half of the prime cost, and therefore the deficiency must now 
be supplied. As tothe Hong merchants’ debts, the Hong merchants, originally, 
should have discharged them; but as they delayed the payment for a long 
time, the accumulation amounted to a vast sum. On that account, therefore, 
they requested 3,000,000 of dollars,—which, however, did not ameunt to more 
than a tenth part of the original claims: and they particularly requested that 
a despatch should be sent to Canton, directing that a clear inquiry should be 
made into all the Hong merchants’ debts, and to limit a time for their re- 
covery; but if they (the Hong merchants) had no funds forthcoming, then it 
will be necessary to require the Government to pay the debts. 

“ As to the item of expenses of the army, as peace has already been made, 
the soldicrs and sailors should be rewarded before they are sent home. As to 
the amount of those necessary expenses, if it is not decided to pay, you must 
say nothing more to us about the retirement or not of the army and fleet; but 
if hostilities do not cease, we apprehend that the expenditure of China, in 
future, will not stop at 12,000,000 dollars. Further, the men-of-war have al- 
ready taken Kingkow, and have blockaded the passages; and if we are soon 
enabled to order them to retire, the advantages to China will be very great in- 
deed ; and so forth. 

“The said Shewei (Hang-e) and his colleagues again authoritatively ques- 
tioned as to the difficulties; but the said barbarian only stared at him indig- 
nantly: the Shewei was not listened to. 

“I, your servant, have examined and found what are the unwarrantable de- 
mands of the said barbarians, which they so importunately urge ; and they are 
deserving of the utmost hatred. But, considering that they have already at- 
tacked and laid in ruins Kingkow, and it is proved that not only the rivers but 
Chinkeang it will be difficult to recover speedily; but I am apprehensive we 
shall be blocked up both on the North and South, which will be the heaviest 
calamity. 

“The ships that formerly blockaded the entrances were far different from 
these, (in the Yang-tse-kiang,) and great expense is unavoidable. As yet, our 
reputation is not lost. As to the extorted 21,000,000 dollars,*they are to be 
reckoned at seven mace each of Sycee silver, which will amount to upwards of 
11,700,000 taels; the Hong debts are 3,000,000 dollars, weighing 2,100,000 
taels, which must be recovered from the Hong merchants of Canton when a 
clear examination has been made. There still remains 12,600,000 taels. ‘his 
year the first payment of 6,000,000 collars has been made, equal to 4,200,000 





taels. Now, 1,000,000 has already been carried to the account of the people 
and merchants of Keangsoo, which the officers must pay in the first instance; 
and in time money may be looked for, for the purchase of honours, (buttons 
and peacock’s feathers.) The remainder ts to be cleared off in three years; 
not requiring 3,000,000 tacls for each year. Moreover, the duties that the 
said nation will pay should be taken into account, which will ship the expendi- 
ture of the Imperial Family, and disputances will be prevented. Comparing 
one year’s expenses of the army with the sum paid to the English, it is as three 
to ten; and there is only the name of fighting, without the hope of victory : it 
is better to adopt plans in accordance with circumstances, and put an everlast- 
ing stop to war. 

“ The 4,200,000 taels, the first payment made of this year, has been collected 
from the funds of the ‘'reasurer and Salt-Commissioners of the three provinces 
of Che-keang, Keangso, and Ganhwuy; which will be repaid by the duties on 
the merchants and people. 

“We wait to reccive the Imperial will, that we may send post-haste orders 
(to the Treasurers and Salt-Commissioners) to be respectfully obeyed. 

“2. The said barbarians begged that Hong-kong might be conferred on 
them as a place of residence. They also requested to be allowed to trade at 
Kwangchow, Funchow, Heamun (Moy), Ningpo, and Shanghae. The Shewei 
Hanling and his colleagues, as the barbarians had already built houses on Hong- 
kong, and yet could beg for favour, granted that they might dwell there. With 
reference to Kwangchow and the other four places, they must be considered too 
many. As to the regulations of the trade, as well as the duties, they should early 
be consulted and decided upon. 

“ When clear and explicit questions were asked, it is authenticated that the 
said barbarians answered, ‘ We consider Hong-kong as our dwelling-place, and 
we must have Kwangchow and the others, in all five places, as ports of trade; 
but if it cannot be allowed, then neither Moy, Ningpo, Hinhae, Tinghae, To- 
poo, Paoyshan, nor Hekeang, will be delivered up, neither will our forces 
retire. As we want to trade at all these places, it is absolutely necessary that 
resident Consuls should be appointed to superintend affairs, to restrain the bar- 
barians and prevent disturbances, The duties shall be paid according to the 
regulations of China; and when the duties are settled, there shall be no delay 
in the payment. 

‘«¢ Further, when we traded at Canton, the whole trade was in the hands of 
the Mandarin Hong merchants, and we were exposed to their extortions, and 
the injuries we suffered were not small. Hereafter, we desire to choose our 
own merchants, that trade may be conducted equitably ; and the entire duties 
are to be paid through the Consuls to the Hoppo, and not to pass through the 
hands of the Hong merchants, in order that their extortions may be prevented’ ; 
and so forth. 

“The said Shewie again represented, that from the five places, Kwangchow, 
&c. some should be deducted ; but the said barbarian obstinately refused. I, 
your servant, have examined and found, that with reference to the said 
foreigners dwelling on Hong-kong, and going to trade in the provinces of 
Fokien and Hekeang, the Imperial will lias already been received, with per- 
mission as to what they have requested about trading at the five places named, 
although the comparison is great ; but, as they have taken and kept possession 
of Amoy and other places, which are not yet given up; and as they still hold 
Hong-kong, Golongsoo, and have not retired, it will be a difficult matter to get 
them back. 

“If we again prepare our armies to maintain those places, it is a difficult 
matter to engage with them on the waters. Though near to each other, we 
have been idle (there has not been any fighting) for many days; and as to 
those places which they have taken and keep possession of, will it not be allowed 
them to return to us our territory, and allow them to trade, since they are 
willing respectfully to pay the duties? Just now they are sensible, and repent 
of their ccrors, and are as obedient as if driven by the wind; and when again 
united in mutual friendship, benevolence, and truth, all things will go on well. 
And since they will guard their own market and surround and protect the sea- 
boundaries, there wi!l not be any necessity for recourse for our interference, 
which will be to the advantage of our country. 

“ We request the Imperial will may be sent down to the Governors and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of each of the three provinces, to examine clearly into the 
duties and trading regulations of the Comptroller of Maritime Customs in the 
provinces of Canton; and consult about the management of affairs, and fix 
them on a secure basis. 

“3. That which the said barbarians have requested with reference to the 
ofticers of China—to have ceremonial intercourse upon an equality, and the 
barbarians who have been made captives, and the Chinese traitors who have 
heen seduced, (into the service, &c. of the English,) the release of all these 
they most earnestly solicit. 

“TJ, your servant, have examined, and found, that with reference to equal 
official intercourse, it may be unreservedly granted; and as the affairs with the 
foreigners are finished, (the war ended, ) the prisoners may also be released ; by 
which harmony and good understanding will, be strengthened, ‘for a state of 
peace will bring repose and gladness, and overthrow factious parties. These 
matters may be allowed to proceed; and I have left them to the Shewei, without 
discussing them.” 


Hiscellaneous. 

The following customary circular has been sent to all the supporters 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Government— 

«* Whitehall, 4th January 1843. 

“ Sir—I take the liberty of informing you, that the meeting of Parliament 
having been fixed for Thursday the 2d February, public business of importance 
will be brought forward without delay. 

“I beg to express an earnest hope that it may be consistent with your con- 
venience to be in attendance at the opening of the session. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 

“ Robert PEEL.” 

Tuesday’s Gazette contained the official despatches which form part 
of the materials on which our narrative of events in India is founded. 


The Manchester Guardian of Wednesday last has the following letter, 
addressed by Sir Robert Peel to Mr. William Barlow, the manufacturer 
who had sent him a specimen of printed velveteen with a sprig of corn 
and the word “ Free” on it— 

“ Drayton Manor, 7th January 1843, 

“ Sir—I was not aware until today that the specimen of manufacture which 
you requested me to accept bore any allusion to matters that are the subject of 
public controversy. No mention whatever was made of this in the letter you 
addressed to me ; and I thought it would be ungracious to reject what appeared 
to be a pure act of civility on your part. I must beg leave to return to you 
that which I accepted under an erroneous impression. 

“ T am, Sir, vour obedient servant, Rosert PEEL.” 

In a reply, Mr. Barlow expresses his regret for an act of inadvertence, 
and adds— 

“ When I took the liberty of sending you the printed velveteen, I did so 
without the slightest intention of connecting your acceptance of the gift with 
any subject of public controversy ; and I now most unequivocally disclaim any 
such intention. Iam not attached to any political party here ; and the para- 
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graph which appeared in the Manchester Guardian was inserted at my request, 
solely with a desire to call the attention of the public to. what I conceived to 
be a new and interesting manufacture, and at the same time to exhibit an act 
of kind consideration on your part.” ; det ‘ 

And, in order to remove any erroneous impression created by Sir Ro- 
bert’s acceptance of the velveteen, Mr, Barlow volunteers to send the 
correspondence to the Manchester Guardian. 

Mr. M. Lindsay, of the Dundee Union Bank in Montrose, addressed 
aletter to Mr. John Gladstone of Fasque, in which he alluded to the 

ospect of permanently lower prices for agricultural produce, with a 
hint that landlords ought to lower rents. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, ex- 
presses an opinion that the depressed state of the corn and cattle-mar- 
kets has nothing to do with the existing Corn-laws or the Tariff- 
duties, but that it is to be attributed to diminished consnmption, caused 
by the “ strike ”in the manufacturing districts and consequent three 
months’ suspension of labour; and also in part to the late abundant 
harvest. He volunteers some information— 

« | believe they may be assured that no alteration is contemplated, or will 
be made, in the existing Corn-laws, either as to the principle or rates on 
duties on foreign corn, as has been stated by those whose object is no doubt to 
benefit by such rumours: those laws have so far worked well for all parties ; 
and having abundance of our own growths at moderate prices, the importation 
of foreign corn is now completely at a stand, whilst some of what was imported 
has been again exported to other couutries.” 

He does not countenance the idea of reduced rents, but proposes 
something else instead— 

1 think before 1843 expires, we shall see considerable improvement in the 
value of both corn and cattle: therefore, in my opinion, the landlords will 
justly require to have more experience before they enter seriously on the con- 
sideration of the permanent reduction of rents under existing leases: but let 
me humbly 
ment, whilst depression continues; and, on the other hand, let me exhort all 
farmers who study their own interest, to devote their attention to improve 
their cultivation.” 


A fact has transpired, or rather has been called to recollection in the 
City, which is highly satisfactory in éxplaining the large deficiency 
found on comparing the item of Excise in the revenue-return of 
the present quarter with that item in the corresponding return in 
1842. It will be remembered, that an alteration was made some 
time ago in the period for which the bills had to run, in which 
the payments to the revenue had been made. The effect of this altera- 
tion, which shortened the period from thirty to ten days, was completely 
felt in the quarter terminating in January 1842 ; and the result was, that 
a quantity of payments, which under the old system would not have 
been made till the following quarter, fell into that quarter, and thus the 
item of Excise was swelled to an undue extent. With an item thus 
unnaturally increased, the item for the present quarter has been com- 
pared, and the difference may be assigned to an excess in 1842 instead 
of a deficiency in 1843. The comparison between the next quarter and 
the corresponding quarter last year will give a legitimate result, for the 
new system had by that time come steadily into operation.— Times, Jan. 
9; City article. [The Chronicle remarks, that there was, a fulling-off 
in the quarter ending 5th January 1842, as compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year, of 277,096/. ; a deficiency which 
would have appeared much greater but for the unacknowledged fin- 
crease in the mode mentioned. | 


In accordance with one of the new lights, Mr. W. C. Fonnereau, of 
Ipswich, has led a crusade against pews in the churches of Suffolk, with 
signal success. He urges the parishioners not only to throw open the 
pews, but to abolish them. Mr. Fonnereau has received the concur- 
rence of the Bishop of Norwich, thus expressed in a letter to him— 

“ Agreeing with you, as I entirely do, upon the injustice and evil tendency 
of pews, by which the benefits of our church-services are, comparatively speak- 
ing, confined to the higher and wealthier classes to the exclusion of the poor, 
I sincerely hope your appeal to the inhabitants of Ipswich may be successful, 
and that they may be among the first to express, as a collective body, their dis- 
approbation of a system so adverse, in my opinion, to the true interests of our 
National Church, which professes to have so much at heart the spiritual wel- 
fare of the poorer and humbler classes of our population. I am persuaded, in- 
deed, that one of the prominent causes of Dissent, as well as utter disregard 
and indifference to religion, manifested by too many of these classes, is attribu- 
table in a great degree to that exclusive system of pews which has for so many 
years prevailed.” 


Lord Melbourne having quite recovered from his late indisposition, 
entertained a large party at Brockett Hail, last week; including Lord 
and Lady Normanby, the Dutchess of Sutherland and Lady Elizabeth 
Leveson Gower, Lord and Lady Clarendon, Lord and Lady Cowper, 
the Honourable Mrs. Cowper, Lord and Lady Beauvale, and the Hon- 
ourable Mrs. George Lambe. 

We learn that the Marquis of Normanby has left town for Italy, 
having been recommended to pass the next few months in the South of 
Europe for the reéstablishment of his health; but it is understood to be 
his intention to return shortly after Easter, and resume his place in the 
House of Lords for the remainder of the session.— Morning Chronicle. 

Colonel Malcolm left Paris on Friday evening for China, carrying 
with him the Anglo-Chinese treaty. He is accompanied by Mr. F. 
Hale, son of the Reverend Dr. Hale; who, on their arrival, will assume 
the duties of Government Surgeon at Hong-kong. 

The Morning Post, Morning Chronicle, and Dublin Evening Packet 
contradict the report that Lord Eliot is going out as Governor of Ca- 
nada. The Hampshire Telegraph says, that “ Sir Charles Metcalfe is to 
proceed forthwith to Canada, as Governor-General of that province.” 

Louis Philippe opened the session of the French Chambers in person, 
on Monday. Thc ceremony attracted a less crowd than usual out of 
doors. However, every precaution was taken to prevent “any ac- 
cident ” on the line of march from the Tuileries; it was lined by troops 
and National Guards; the seven Royal carriages which bore the 
Monarch and his suite were preceded by a strong detachment of dragoons, 
surrounded by a numerous and brilliant staff, and, followed by detach- 
Ments of cavalry. Within the Chamber of Deputies, the front-seats 
were filled with the ladies for whom they had been reserved. The Corps 
Diplomatique arrived at a quarter to one, all in grand uniform, with 
Stars and orders; the Queen, Mademoiselle Adelaide, and the Princess 


advise and recommend to them forbearance in pressing for pay- | 


| 





Clementine, with their suite, arrived soon after one; the Ministers next, 
all in official costume ; and the King arrived a few minutes later. He 
took his seat on the throne, the Duke de Némours and the Duke de 
Montpensier sitting on either side. The King wore the uniform of a 
Colonel of National Guard, the Duke de Némours a Lieutenant- 
General’s uniform, and the other Prince that of an officer of artillery. 
It is remarked of all the Royal Family that they looked well; and the 
reception of the King and Queen was most cordial. 

Having desired the Chambers to be seated, the King read the fol- 
lowing speech— 

“ Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputies—The affection and the sympathy of the 
French nation have sustained my courage. With the heart ever suffering from 
grief, but full of,confidence in your devotedness, in calling you myself together 
to resume the course of your labours, I wished to conclude today what my 
grief had compelled me to leave incomplete at the opening of your session. 
You have already achieved much for the security and future prosperity of 
France; I thank you in her name. Whatever may be our trials, | and m 
family will devote to her service whatever strength and life the Almighty shail 
grant us. 

“Thanks to the maintenance of public order and peace, the national pros- 
perity, attested by the rapid increase in the public revenue, manifests itself 
beyond our most sanguine hopes. The solid empire of the laws is the best 
security for the wellbeing of all, as it is for the power of the state; and the 
conviction everywhere established that the laws will be religiously executed, 
renders less frequent the enforcement of their penalties. 1 congratulate my- 
self on our having obtained these happy results. 

“ I feel confident that our prosperity will pursue its course without either 
interruption or obstacle. My relations with Foreign Powers continue to be 
pacific and amicable. 

“The good harmony prevailing among the Powers has strengthened the 
repose of the East, and procured iu Syria for the Christian population the esta- 
blishment of an Administration conformable to their religious faith and their 
wishes, 

“TI deplore the disturbances which have recently agitated Spain. In my re- 
lations with the Spanish Monarchy, my sole object has been to protect our 
legitimate interests, to preserve for Queen Isabella the Second a faithful amity, 
and to testify for the rights of humanity that respect and protection which 
honour the name ef France. 

“ By the occupation of the Marquesas Islands, I have secured to our 1 avi- 
gators in those distant seas a protection and refuge of which the necessity had 
been long felt. 

“ Thanks to the persevering efforts of our brave army, our dominion in Al- 
geria becomes everywhere stable and respected. The vigilance and regularity 
of the administration will complete the work so gloriously prosecuted by the 
courage of cur soldiers. 

“ | have opened with several states negotiations which will have the effect of 
imparting to our agriculture, our commerce, and manufactures, more active de- 
velopment, and to procure for our national interests additional facilities. 

“ Laws of finance and various bills intended to introduce into our legislation 
and administration important improvements sball be immediately presented 
to you. 

“ Gentlemen, the world is at peace. France is free, active, and happy. My 
object has been, and ever shall be until my last breath, to secure those bless- 
ings for my country. It is with your constant and loyal codperation that 
I have succeeded. You will aid me in maintaining and in consummating the 
work which we have commenced in common. ‘This will be for all the most 
worthy recompense, and for me the only consolation that I can hereafter hope 
for.” 

M. Martin (du Nord) having declared the session opened, the King 
and others of the Royal Family retired. The spirit of the sitting ig 
thus described— 

“ If this sitting was distinguished for less marked enthusiasm than the last, 
it equalled it in cordiality. There was something about the King’s reception 
totally unlike the usual demonstrations of courtly ceremony ; and the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the day’s proceeding may, perhaps, be said to be its 
honest sincerity.” 

The Ministry triumphed over all opposition, on Wednesday, in the 
formation of the Bureaux aud the Commission on the address in reply 
to the speech: of the nine members of the Commission, only one, M. 
Odillon Barrot, belonged to the Opposition. 

The Finance Minister’s statement of the budget of receipts and ex- 
penses for 1844, on Tuesday, offered some contradiction to the King’s 
favourable report of the finances— 

“ The supplies demanded of you,” said the Minister in summing up, “ for 
the ordinary service of the year, amount to 1,281,013,710 francs, (51,240,5502, 
sterling.) The revenue is estimated at 1,247,228,366 francs; leaving a deficit 
(in the ordinary service) of 33,785,344 francs, (or nearly 1,342,000/. sterling.) 
In adding to the revenue, the 80,000,000 francs still due on the loan, and on 
the contrary, to the outlay, the 43,500,000 francs which will be required 
during the year for the construction of railroads, we arrive at a general total of 
1,404,513,710 francs for expenditure, and of 1,327,228,366 francs for the 
revenue; whence it is apparent 77,285,344 francs remains to be made up.” 

It is supposed that Ministers will require about 40,000,000 francs 
more to indemnify the beet-sugar-growers for the abolition of their trade. 

Some troubles have arisen at Nantes, in consequence of the rise in 
the price of provisions. ‘The National Guard was under arms; patrols 
were numerous and watchful ; and the first excitement having subsided, 
there appears no sigu of a reuewed disorder. 

A statue, voted by the Council-General of the Tarn to the memory of 
La Perouse, has been cast at the foundry of M. St. Denis with complete 
success. It is to be erected at Alby, the birth-place of the celebrated 
navigator. 


The Globe makes the following statement; which is given with little 
variation by the Sun— 

“ A commercial treaty between England and France has just been pre 
sented, signed, to the latter Cabinet. It will reduce very considerably the im- 
port duties on wines, brandies, and silks, and will afford England fair grounds 
for demanding reductions on articles of English produce and manufactures in 
return. It will be published in about eight or ten days.” 

The Presse denies the existence of a note attributed to Lord Aber- 
deen by the Standard, insisting on the observance of the Slave-trade 
treaties of 1831 and 1833— 

“ We never did believe,” says the Presse, “ that our Ambassador could have 
recognized the absolute right of England to require the maintenance of the 
treaties of 1831 and 1833. We have no doubt, if the question were properly 
laid before the English Government, it would perceive that it had nothing to 
expect from this affair, either by negotiation, threats, or violence, because 
right, common sense, and sound policy are against Engiand. A new convene 
tion ou the basis of the treaty concluded between Great Britain and the United 
States can alone settle this question. Let us only be firm, like the United 
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sk we have right and public opinion with us, and, like them, we shall 
sweceed. 

The Morning Chronicle, on the authority of its Paris express, says 
that the Spanish Chargé d’Affaires in Paris has demanded the recall 
of M. Lesseps, the French Consul at Barcelona. M. Guizot required 
the demand to be put in writing ; but instead of doing so, the Chargé 
d’ Affaires went to Lord Cowley, who took upon himself to write to 
Madrid to settle matters. Meanwhile, the Duke of Glucksberg, the 
French Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, demanded reparation for what 
had appeared against M. Lesseps in the Madrid Gazette. He also was 
required to put the demand in writing; a requisition which he construed 
to be a refusal of satisfaction; and he reported to his Government 
accordingly. 





Captain Bruat, Governor of the new French colony of the Mar- 
quesas Islands, is to have a salary of 60,000 francs a year, according 
to the Débats. 

The Moniteur confirms the report that the French left at the Mar- 
quesas Islands had sustained a sanguinary assault— 

“A report of Captain Vrignaud, commander of the Boussole, stationed off 
the Marquesas Islands, contains the account of a melancholy event which 
occurred there on the 18th September last. Captain Halley, Governor of the 
island of Christine, wished to compel the chief of the Natives to quit the bay 
adjoining the fort. On the refusal of Joutati, M. Halley and Lieutenant de 
Ladebat, having gone out to meet him, were mortally wounded by two shots, 
fired by Natives lying in ambuscade on their passage. The Captain of the 
Bucephale had assumed the command of the island, and was able to repel all 
further aggression.” 


Intelligence has been received from Madrid to the 4th instant, Es- 
partero made his entry into that city, on his return from Barcelona, 
on the Ist. He looked thinner, and rather careworn. He proceeded, 
without alighting at his palace of Buena Vista, to that of the Queen, 
followed by the National Militia of all arms; who subsequently filed in 
review before the palace-gate, while the Queen and her sister, attended 
by the Regent and the principal officers of his suite, appeared in the 
balcony and acknowledged the cheers of the soldiers. 

In the Gozette of the 4th appeared the following decree; which 
ereated some sensation— 

“As Regent of the kingdom during the minority of Queen Isabella the Second, 
and in her royal name, and with the advice of the Ministers, and in virtue of 
the prerogative granted to me by the 26th article of the Constitution, I have 
decreed the following— 

« Art. 1. The Chamber of Deputies is dissolved. 

“ Art. 2. Agreeably to the 19th article of the Constitution, one-third of the 
members of the Senate shall be renewed. f 

“ Art.3. The new ordinary Cortes are convoked at Madrid, for the 3d o 
April of the present year. 

“ Madrid, 3d January 1843. Duke oF VicTory. 

“ To the Marquis de Rodil, President of the Council of Ministers.” 

The editors of “the independent press” had met, and, as an organ 
of national sentiment, had issued a formal protest against the conclusion 
of a treaty with Great Britain, which they say menaced the manufac- 
tures of Spain with ruin. 


By the packet-ship Westminster, intelligence has been received from 
the United States to the 20th December. There was little change 
either in the political or the commercial world; and incomparably the 
most striking piece of news is the statement that Mr. Spencer, a youth 
of nineteen, the son of the Secretary at War and himself a Midship- 
man in the American Navy, had been hanged for a mutinous and 
piratical conspiracy on board the United States brig Somers, which 
had recently returned from Africa. This account of the affair appears 
in the New York Journal of Commerce— 

“ The Somers is a very fine sailer ; has ten guns, and a crew of about twenty 
able men, and forty apprentice-boys, making with the officers some seventy- 
five persons on board. Shortly before the brig arrived at St. Thomas, where 
she put into water, it came to the knowledge of Lieutenant Commandant 
Mackenzie that a mutiny was in preparation on board, headed by Midshipman 
Spencer, son of the Honourable Secretary of War. Spencer was thereupon 
arrested ; and papers were found upon him, signed by such a number of the 
crew as would have been able to carry out their plan by a surprise. The obli- 
gations they had entered into were of the most desperate kind. They had 
sworn that they were not afraid of blood ; that after the brig had been watered 
and was prepared for a cruise, they would rise, take possession of her, and kill 
every officer except the Surgeon, who might be necessary for them ; they would 
then proceed off the Hook of New York harbour, and capture the homeward- 
bound packets, which they expected would contain large sums of specie. Of 
the people on board the captured vessels they swore that no one should be left 
totell tales. After these horrible disclosures, a court-martial was held upon 
Spencer and those most prominently connected with him. It was impossible to 
know how far the contamination had spread, though it had evidently spread to 
a most dangerous extent. ‘l'o crush it at all hazards was indispensable. The 
court-martial determined that nothing short of the prompt execution of the 
ringleaders would insure the safety of the ship. Spencer and two petty officers 
were thereupon ordered to be hung on the yard-arm; which was done forth- 
with, and such other measures taken as entirely frustrated the diabolical plan. 
The brig now lies at the Navy-yard, with all hands on board, all intercourse 
with the shore being forbidden.” 

The Courter and Inquirer adds some more revolting particulars ; from 
which it appears that the agreement of the conspirators, drawn up by 
Spencer himself, comprised arrangements for the slaughter of passen- 
gers, the allotment of females, and so on. 
the Purser’s Steward, whom Spencer had tried to draw into the con- 
federacy. The Courier says of Spencer—* It is well known that he 
was a bad fellow, and that when he joined the Somers he had been sent 
home from the Brazil squadron by Commodore Morris. under a solemn 
promise that he would resign and leave the Navy, to avoid being 
brought before a court-martial.” 





Papers have been received from Cape Town to the 5th November. | 


They contain some curious intelligence respecting the Anglo-Dutch 
colonists on the frontier and at Natal. They had made a new en- 
croachment: the Graham’s Town Journal of 20th October says— 

“ We are informed that an express from Colesberg reached the Lieutenant- 
Governor on Saturday last ; and that private letters fromm Colesberg, dated Fri- 
day and Saturday, came into Graham’s Town on Monday, stating that the 
Boers on the Orange river and beyond were fixing their iter stones and 
parcelling out that territory among themselves, irrespective of Native claims ; 


The plan was disclosed by | 
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and that an immediate attack was to be made upon Marocco at Thaba Unchu, 
and upon Moshesh living along the Caledon rivcr. It is also stated that they 
have declared their intention of resisting any interference with their proceed~ 
ings on the part of the British Government.” 

A week later, the Cape Frontier Times 2dds— 

“ Mr. Justice Menzies, who happened to be at Colesberg when information 
of these doings reached that place, postponed the holding of the Circuit Court 
at Beaufort in consequence, and immediately proceeded over the boundary, 
accompanied by the Civil Commissioner ot Colesberg, for the purpose of remon- 
strating with the Dutch on the folly of the course they were pursuing, and it 
is stated, of proclaiming, if necessary, the whole of that country British ter- 
ritory.” 

He did proclaim it; but the Governor-General no sooner heard of 
the fact than he issued another proclamation, disavowing that by Mr. 
Menzies ; declaring that it did not alter the relations between the Bri- 
tish and the Native tribes; that Government would discountenance ag- 
gressions on their territories; and intimating that the Anglo-Dutch 
would be held to their allegiance, not as occupants of a territory thus 
taken into possession, but as British subjects, who cannot shake off their 
allegiance by emigration. Another proclamation was issued by Sir 
George Napier, promising protection to the Native tribes against inva- 
sion of their rights. 

Some letters, apparently on this subject, stating that the Natives 
were jealous of the encroachments of the Boers, and that they were 
anxious to secure the protection of the British Government, were written 
by the Reverend J. Allison, at Natal, to the Reverend J. Giddy, the 
Resident Missionary of Thaba Unchu, but then on a visit at Colesberg: 
the letters were intercepted, and fell into the hands of the Council at 
Natal, and by them they were sent to the Raad at Pietermauritzberg. 
The sequel is told by the Frontier Times of 27th August— 

“ The letters of the Wesleyan Missionaries intercepted by the Boers were 
placed in the hands of Veldcornet Moka; who professed to see in them proofs. 
of a conspiracy on the part of the Natives incited by the Missionaries, to rise 
against the Boers on the 30th August. Accordingly, he called the Boers 
together ; and they formed camps with their wagons, surrounded by ditches and 
embankments on the Modder river, and fixed to attack Thaba Unchu (the 
residence of Marocco) on the Ist September. Meanwhile, Van der Walt and 
Joubert, agents of the Colonial Government, arrived to tender the oaths of 
allegiance, &c. to the Boers on the Modder river. But their mission was un- 
successful ; not une signed, though many near the colony had done so, but all 
disclaimed allegiance to the British Government, saying, that the Natal Boers 
had granted to Colonel Cloete, at his request, e truce for six months; after 
which, if their independence were not acknowleayed, they would recommence 
hostilities. Joubert, finding how much the Boers were, or professed to be, 
alarmed on account of the supposed conspiracy, wrote to Mr. Allison, request- 
ing him to meet him and two or three Boers at the house of William Pretorius. 
This was acceded to; and Mr. Allison, accompanied by his wife and Marocco, 
(invited by Moka the Veldcornet,) went to the place appointed : they were re- 
quested to remain till next morning, which they did. ‘The Boers arrived in 
great numbers, armed, and in a state of great excitement ; surrounded the house ; 
placed men with loaded guns at each window, and confined Mr. Allison in one 
room and Marocco in another. Then a court was formed, of which Dedirikse, 
a schoolmaster, was president, and before which Mr. Allison and Marocco were 
tried for treason. Marocco was terrified into a sort of equivocation, which 
seemed to satisfy the Boers, and he was declared guiltless; but Mr. Allison, 
acknowledging his letter, and asserting the truth of his statement, which the 
Boers did not affect to deny, they declared they could not acquit him, but must 
bring the matter before the Raad at Pietermauritzburg : he was then allowed to 
depart ; but as he and Mrs. Allison were riding off, several shots were fired after 
them, some of the balls ploughing the ground before their horses, and one went 
very near his head.” 


The following is an extract from a letter dated ‘“ Port Nicholson, 23d 
July 1842,” and addressed to Mr. Jeffery Ludlam, 17, Piccadilly, 
London. The closing sentence illustrates not less the advance in the 
intercommunication of the globe, than the extraordinary backwardness 
of the intercommunication between the Government “capital” of New 
Zealand and its provincial towns— 

‘Matters are going on pretty well: there is great confidence among us, 
although money is very scarce. The only bad thing is the Government—it 
is worse and worse : we have (withina few days) as lute dates from Englund as 
Srom Auckland.” 

A project is mentioned in the papers lately received from Sydney 
in New South Wales, for forming a British colony in the island of 
New Caledonia. It was intended to be under the management of a 
company, and without expense to the Government. One of the prin- 
cipal features in the plan was, the establishment of a sea-port in the 
direct line of communication to India and China, with a prospective 
view to the time when the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans should be joined 
at the Isthmus of Darien. 


Captain Bloomfield, an Englishman, accompanied by two other gen- 
tlemen, arrived at Trieste on the 22d December. He has been com- 
missioned by his Government to draw up a report respecting the con- 
dition of the roads in Bavaria, Tyrol, &c.; and to furnish estimates of 
the probable duration of a journey from Trieste to London, with a view 
of providing materials for determining on the expediency of forwarding 
the overland Indian mail through Germany. Captain Bloomfield’s re- 
port is highly favourable. He particularly praises the excellent post- 
office organization in the Austrian states. He made the journey from 
London to this place, over Ostend, Cologne, Frankfort, Munich, Augs- 
burg, Inspruck, &c., in 135 hours and 25 minutes. This would enable 
the correspondence to be forwarded from Alexandria to London in 114 
to 12 days; but when the railroads now in const: uction shall have been 
finished, a considerable additional saving of time will be possible. We 
may therefore expect confidently, that in a very short time the Indian 
mail will be forwarded through Germany. It is true we have no tele- 
graphs, as they have in France ; but the French telegraphs have hitherto 
been a source of annoyance rather than of profit to England.-—Allge- 
meine Zeitung. 


Spohr’s new oratorio, The Fall of Babylon, has been performed at 
Manchester, under the direction of Professor Taylor, with the greatest 
success. The solos were sung by Miss Birch, Mrs. Winterbottom, 
Messrs. Hobbs, Walton, Cooper, Grimshaw, Sheldrick, Weiss, and 
Phillips. A good band was led by Mr. Seymour; Mr. W. Lindley, 
principal violoncello; and organ, Mr. Wilkinson; with an effective 
chorus of seventy voices. How is it that the great German master’s 
composition has not been heard in London ?—Morning Post. 
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Recent letters from Madrid mention, that at the urgent invitation of 
the Duke of Ossuna, Rubini has determined to revisit the Spanish capi- 
tal. A young prima donna of distinguished talent has been engaged to 
sing with him. The Duke of Ossuna has, with great liberality, gua- 
ranteed to the manager of the Circo Theatre the sum of 6,000 piasters, 
to assist in defraying the expense of the thirty performances proposed 
to be given.— Times. 

An opera buffa has been produced at the Italiens in Paris, the com- 
sition of the “ indefatigable” Donizetti; for whatever difference of opi- 
nion may exist as to his possession of musical genius, there can be none 
as to his extraordinary industry. The subject of Don Pasquale (so the 
opera is called) is a pleasant one, and it is admirably executed through- 
out; the principal weight, however, falling upon Lablache and Madame 
Grisi. ‘This opera contains several pretty melodies, but nothing that 
will materially raise the composer in the estimation of musical judges.— 
Morning Chron icle. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


Sir James Graham’s reply to the Moderator of the General Assembly, 
acting as the organ of the Majority of the Scottish Church, the purport 
of which is described under the head of “ Scotland,” in a foregoing 
column, appears in the Zimes this morning. It is an able and ana- 
lytical exposition of arguments which have already been stated against 
the demands of the Nonintrusionists ; which it clinches with the unqua- 
lified declaration that Ministers will not interfere with the existing 
law. The only surprising thing about the matter is, that the argu- 
ments now so clearly set forth by Sir James should not have availed 
to prevent Lord Aberdeen’s abortive attempt at legislation, and Sir 
James's own negotiations with the recusants. 





A “great Anti-Corn-law demonstration” took place in Glasgow on 
Wednesday, and a report of the proceedings fills eleven columns of the 
Glasgow Argus. 
from the Anti-Corn-law League, arrived early in the morning from 
Carlisle; where a public breakfast had been given to them on the pre- 
vious day. At two o’clock the Glasgow Town-Council assembled, for 
the purpose of conferring the freedom of the city on Mr. Cobden. All 
the Liberal members of the Council were present, and a few of the 


Conservative members, including Sir James Campbell, the Lord Pro- | 


vost. Sir James was the instrument of presenting the document to Mr. 
Cobden; which he did with an avowal of his individual difference of 
opinion from the new citizen, but with a handsome compliment to Mr. 
Cobden’s distinguished position in the political and commercial world. 
Mr. Cobden suitably reciprocated the Lord Provost’s courtesies, but 
disclaimed personal title to what he regarded as an act of the Council 
to mark its favour of a principle. 

At six o'clock, a banquet took place at the City Hall in Candleriggs. 
“ In point of influence and respectability, this meeting has never been 
surpassed by any held in the West of Scotland,” says the report. The 
hall was elaborately fitted up for the occasion: platforms were erected 
at each end for the Chairman’s and Vice-Chairmen’s tables; forty ta- 
bles occupied the area of the hall; the building was decorated with pic- 
tures painted for the occasion, including portraits of the Queen and 
Prince Albert. The viands were wines, fruits, and cakes. The wes- 
tern gallery was set apart for ladies, of whom one hundred and fifty were 
present; among them Mrs. Fox Maule, and her sister, the Honourable 


Miss Abercromby. The Chairman was Mr. James Oswald, one of the | 


Members for the city ; the principal Vice-Chairman was Mr. Alexander 
Johnston, M.P.; among the guests, besides Mr. Cobden and Colonel 
Thompson, were Mr. Fox Maule, Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Sir 
John C, Fairlie, the Chief Magistrate of Gorbals, the Provost of Glas- 
gow, Mr. Wallace the Member for Greenock, Mr. Duncan the Member 
for Dundee, and several leading men in Glasgow ; altogether, the party 
amounted to two thousand. Letters from several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were read, expressing concurrence in the objects of the meeting, 
and regret at the inability to be present. The speeches were many and 
voluminous, and upon the whole good. Mr. Cobden’s main address 
was one of the best that he has ever made—-one of the most comprehen- 
Sive, most vigorous, and at the same time most moderate. Remarking 
that Sir Robert Peel, as a Minister, had gone further than any of his 


predecessors in the avowal of Free Trade principles, Mr. Cobden said | 


he thought there was something hidden in the next session of Parlia- 


ment, though what it was he should not like to risk his character as a | 


prophet in predicting ; but it would not be a smooth session. If Sir 
Robert succumbed to a miserable section of the Aristccracy, on him be 
the responsibility — 

“ We have good authority for holding that he ought, as a Minister, to do the 
reverse of this. What did he tell Lord Palmerston the last day but one of the 
last session? He taunted the Admiaistration of which Lord Palmerston had 
been a member, with not bringing forward Free Trade measures when they had 
& majority; and he said, ‘You should have resigned when you could not 
succeed, and public opinion would have borne you back more powerfully into 
office than before.’ I say the same of Sir Robert Peel.” [ But, quere, did Sir 
Robert say this, or something else ? } 

Mr. Cobden avowed most emphatically, that the League had never 


made progress so long as it used violent language and called names. | 


With equal emphasis he declared that the League demanded the repeal 
of all protective laws, including all protection to manufactures; and 
that they sought no injury for the landed interest. Mr. Fox Maule 
also delivered one of his best speeches; vaunting the Whig declara- 
tion for Free Trade at the eleventh hour as a great compliment to 
principles upon which a Government thus rested its existence. The 
proceedings were kept up with great spirit to the close, near midnight. 


The Castlebar Telegraph says that the peasantry of the Baronies of 


Gallen and Costello have entered into a resolution not to pay their 


Roman Catholic priests, under an impression that they have been in- 
strumental in imposing on the people the burden of a poor-rate. 


_ A correspondent of the 7%imes makes a strange assertion ; calling for 
inquiry, and offering evidence— 

“ I have been credibly informed that the parish-church of Dorney, near Eton, 
has been profaned in a manner perhaps almost unequalled. It has been stated 
to me that the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed have been removed from either side 


Mr. Cobden and Colonel Thompson, as a deputation | 


of the altar; and that, in their places, have been erected marble statues of 
Bacchus and Ceres, brought from Italy.” 
Last night’s Gazette notifies the receipt of a communication from the 
Mexican Government, “ announcing the intention of the President to 
cause a strict blockade of the ports of Sisal and Campeche, and also of 
| such parts of the coasts of Yucatan as may be occupied by the force in 
| revolt against the legitimate Government of the Republic. It is further 
| stated by her Majesty’s Minister at Mexico, that the port of Laguna de 
| 'Terminos is not included in the said intended blockade.” 

The Gazette also makes known, that “the Queen has been pleased to 
appoint Henry F. Seagram, Esq., Commander in the Royal Navy, to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of her Majesty’s Settlements on the Gambia.” 








Descriptions appear this morning of “ the hurricane yesterday.” The 
chimney-pots, tiles, and trees of the Metropolis were thrown into the 
utmost confusion; and the reports from the Parks of the gentry are 
disastrous. Mr. Feltham, a cowkeeper of Somerstown, was killed by 
the fall of a stack of chimneys in Portland Place. Of course the sea- 
coasts have suffered severely ; and we already hear of life lost among 
the fishing-craft of Brighton. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Fratpay AFTERNOON. 

The generally pacitic character of the speech of the King of the French pro- 
duced a favourable effect upon the prices of the English Securities, and Consols 
for Money and Account have during the week been done as high as 943. The 
market, however, gave way yesterday afternoon, in consequence of an extensive 
speculative sale, made, it is stated, in consequence of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the French and Spanish Governments; and the price has been today } 
per cent lower than on Saturday last, thus falling back more than the whole of 
the late advance; the closing price being 944 3. ‘The public have invested 
largely during the week, and the issue of money in payment of the Dividends 
has caused so great a surplus of capital, that the current rate of commercial dis- 
count is barely 2 per cent. The quotations of the Three-and-a-half per Cent 
Stocks have been well supported, until yesterday, when they gave way, 
and the present prices mark a decline of }' per Cent from the highest 
quotations, 





The remaining instalment upon the Canada Debentures was paid 
on Monday last, other securities are consequently no longer quoted in the form 
of Scrip, but as Stock, and have been done as high as 112, equivalent to 4 
premium. Many influential capitalists were unwilling to bid for this Stock, 
from a fear that it would not be of ready sale; but the fallacy of such a notion 
| has been demonstrated by the almost daily occurrence of bargains in this 
| security, which is bought and sold as readily as the Three-and-a-half per Cent. 
Stocks. Both India and Bank Stock have been quoted about | percent below 
the prices of last week, but no transactions of importance have occurred in 
either. The premium upon Exchequer Bills experienced an improvement of 
6s.: they were at one time as high as 66s. but had fallen today to 61s. 

The business of the Foreign Market has not been on so extensive a scale as 
last week. Portuguese Converted Stock has been in demand, and the price 
reached 37. It has since fluctuated between that price and 36, and closes this 
afternoon at 36. Spanish Stock recovered the depression of last week ; the 
Tiree per Cents having been at 243, and the Five per Cents at 194: a sudden 
decline, however, occurred on Wednesday, when intelligence was received of 
the dissolution of the Cortes, and both kinds fell about # per cent: the price 
has since been tolerably steady, but the market gave way this afternoon; the 
Three per Cents having fallen to 234, and the Five per Cents to 184, and the 
| closing prices may be quoted at 234 3 for the Three per Cents, and 184 3 for 

the Five per Cents. Mexican Bonds have been steady, and Colombian are 

without any variation or business of importance. Brazilian Bonds are also 
| rather firmer. A meeting has been held this week of the holders of the Bonds 
of GoLpsm1p’s Portuguese Loan, at which the terms proposed by the Govern- 
ment were rejected by a nearly unanimous vote; the only dissentients being 
| Mr. Ricuarp TnornTon and bis nephew Mr. Tuomas Tuornton. Mean- 
| while, the Stock continues to improve in price; and, after being at 75, it has 
been done both today and yesterday at 71. We cannot notice any transac- 
tions of importance in the Northern European Bonds; which have, as usual, 
fluctuated in accordance with the English Funds. 

The business in Railway Shares has not been extensive, but prices have been 
generally maintained. 








Saturpay, Twetve o’ Crock. 
The English Funds have during the morning been at an improvement of § 
| per cent upon the closing price of yesterday, Consols for Money having been 
| done at 943; the price has since given way again, and is now 943 4. ‘This de- 
| cline has not been produced by any large operation, but by the simultaneous 
| occurrence of many small sales occasioned by the near approach of the settling- 
| day, which induces many of the minor speculators to close their operations. 
Inthe absence of the French mail of Thursday, which has not yet arrived, 
the business of the Foreign Market has been very unimportant. Spanish Stock 
| was at one period at a slight advance upon yesterday’s prices; but the market 
has given way to the whole extent of the improvement, from sympathy with 
the English Funds. The others are without variation. 
| ‘The transactions in Railway Shares have as yet been confined to one bar- 
| gain in Great Western, at 895. We have also to notice one in the Shares of 
| the Union Bank of Australia, at 314. 








| 3 per Cent Consols.........-- D434 Colombian 6 per Ceuts..... 23 ¢ 
Ditty for Account.......6..06- 943 ¢ | Dan sh 3 per Cents..... éor ee 

| 3 per Ceut Reduced .......... 947 3 Dutch 24 per Cents ......4- 51% 2t 

| 34 per Cent Ditto............ 10132 | Mexiean 5 per Cents Consd . 2 
New 3t per Cents... 22.66.06. 100g 101 | Poituguese Regeucy 5 per Cts — 

| Bank Stock ....... ROR a 7 | Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841. 35% 6 

| Exchequer Bills 24d. ....prem 6 62 } Ditto 3 per Cent s.... 

| Ditto 2d..... Pees ee prem 6) 62 Russian 5 per Cents 
FOGG SOG: secic cceees wae (OUhe | Spanish (Active) 5 per Ce . 2 

} Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 713 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 235 2 
Belgian 5 per Cents . lOL 2 | 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Lasear, Shedden, from the Clyde to Ceylon, bas put back to Cork, with loss of 
maiumast-head, &e. The Seaton, of Glasgow, from Adeu to Bombay, has put back 
leaky, and will probably be condemned. The Lady Faversham, Webster, from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay, has put into Cananore, with loss of main and mizen masts. The 
Ruby, from Colombo to Calcutta, and Francis Smith, Edmouds, were totally wrecked 
near Madias ou the 24th Oct.; the first aud second mates aud eight of the crew of the 

| latter have been drowned. The Ganges, Goodson; Arethusa, Clarke; Highlander, 
Nicol; and Ten, Smith, are stranded on the beach to the southward of Madras; and 
the Emerald, Varty, of Liverpool, is so much straiued that she has been condemned 
i The Acasta, Bellamy, sailed from Exnore in Sept. for 
Calentta, and has not since been heard of. The Cynosure, Viner, from Singapore to 
Liverpool, was wrecked in the Straits of Bauea on the 2d Oct. ; crew saved. The 
Porter, from Sydaecy to Manilla, is reported to be w recked near the latter place. The 
Maryta, of Loudow, is reported to have been totally wrecked in Torres Straits about 
the JOih Aug.; crew saved. The Sarah, Edmoads, trom Mou!meia to Loudon, was 
stranded near the former port; cargo and niaterhes saved, 
Arxivep—At Gravesend, 8th Jan 


and sold at the same place. 





Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Stubbs, from Cal- 
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cutta; and Cleveland, Morley, from Ceylon; 11th, Lloyd’s, Green; and Alexander 
Johnstove, Crawforth, fram Singapore; Royal Tar, Bell, from Caleutta; and Cham- 
ion, Steel, from Mauri =v; 12th Marmion, Jellard, and Isabella Cooper, M' Kellar, 
rom Calcutta; and New Express, Hewett, from Mauritius. In the Downs, 9th Jan, 
Jupiter, Longridge; and Barbara, Jefls, from Moulmein ; 10th, Columbine, Welsh, 
from Calcutta; 1ith, Ophelia and Ano, ——, from Singapore; and Sarah, Hall, from 
Manilla. At Liverpool, 7th Jan. Warlock, ——, trom Batavia; Mary Somerville, 
Pearson; Bahamian, Little; and St. Vincent, Brown, from Calcutta; Indus, Walker, 
from Bombay ; and William Barber, Manthorp, from Mauritius; 8th, Galatea, Muir- 
son, from the Cape; and 12th, Windermere, Armstrong, from Calcutta. In the Clyde, 
8th Jan. John Wood, Rose, from Mauritius. At St. Helena, 2lst Nov. Alexander 
Ramsey ; and Baronet, Whitehead, from Calcutta; Regulus, Hunter, from Ceylon; 
and Ramsey, Hamliu, from Bombay At the Cape, 30th Oct. William Bayley. 
Thyack; City of London, Martin; and Volunteer, Mann, from London. At 
Manritins, 20th Oct. Albert Edward, Hughes; aud T. Blyth, Hay. from London; 
At Bembay previous to 30th Nov. John Knox, Cleland; Wild Irish Girl, Graham; 
Harmony, Elder; and Malabar, Pollock, from London. Higginson, Hogg; Helen, 
Melville; and Lucy Wright, Polleck, from Liverpool. At Madras, 4th Nov. Janet 
Boyd, Topping, from the Clyde. At Ceylon previous to 22d Nov. Medora, May, from 
London. Nile, Anderson; Caribbean, Fleming; aud Medina, James, from Liverpool. 
At Calcutta previous to 20th Nov. Henry, Finlayson; Owen Glendower, Toller; Rip- 
ley, Norman; Zemindar, King; Southampton, Bowen; Maidsiove, Nash; Duncan, 
Graves ; and Agincourt, Walker, from Loudon. London, Benn; Ennerdale, Boadle ; 
and Otterspool, Coruforth, from Liverpool. Athol, Hossack ; and Humayoon, M‘Kel 
lar, from the Clyde. At Singapore, 6th Oct. Bilton, Rigby, from Neweastle; and 16th, 
George Buckham, Sim, fiom Liverpvuol. In the Straits of Sunda, Lord Lowther, 
Dadnam, from London. At China, 17th Sept. Dumtries, Thompson, frem London ; 
Matilda, Rowe; Osprey, Kirk; and Palestine, M‘Lean, from Liverpool. 
SaiLep.—From Gravesend, Lith Jan. Varuna, Meuld, from Madras. From Liver- 
pool, 12th Patna, Ponsonby; for Chiva, From the Clyde, 5th Jan. Mary, Kelso, for 
Madras and Moulmein ; and Cingalese, Hutcheson, for Batavia and Singapore; and 
‘7th, Isabella, Gray, for Siugapore. 





THE THEATRES. 

An English version of Za Gazza Ludra was produced at Drury Lane 
on Saturday last, for the debit of two singers— Miss SaBILLa NovELLo, 
a sister of CLARA, and Miss FLowrer, a young lady who appeared last 
season at several concerts. The getting-up of an Anglicised Italian 
opera (a step at variance with Mr. Macreapy’s previous course) was 
probably adopted in consequence of his having engaged a singer of the 
Italian school, which Miss NovE.to is; a singer, too, who might be 
expected to be a valuable acquisition in a theatre where vocal strength 
is not superabundant. The Gazza Ladra is well fitted for introduction 
on the English stage. It is an interesting piece, and contains some of 
Rossin1’s best music. But Mr. Macreapy, who has the integrity of 
the legitimate English drama so much at heart, seems to have no such 
feeling towards that exotic interloper the Italian opera; and, if he was 
compelled to open his doors to the alien intruder, he gave his unwel- 
come guest any thing but a kind reception. Never was a poor foreign 
opera so maltreated in an English theatre as this unfortunate Gazza 
Ladra. It is one of those pieces which might have been transferred to 
our stage without the loss of a single note of the music—except, of 
course, the unaccompanied or merely dialogue recitative, which, in 
English, ought always to be changed to ordinary speech: but all the 
airs, duets, and concerted pieces, might have been and indeed abso- 
lutely required to be retained; for they are all essential to the story, 
and the whole music of the opera is animated and full of dramatic 
movement. But to persons acquainted with the original opera, who 
witnessed the performance of Saturday} last, every scene caused 
disappointment. If a fine concerted piece began, it was full of 
cuts, (as the adepts in stage-tailoring call this kind of work,) 
which spoiled it; when the curtain rose upon what should have 
been a principal scene—as in that of the trial, the most striking 
scene of all—it was cut out; and thus the opera was reduced, 
not to a mere outline, for an outline has form and continuity, but 
to a bundle of incoherent fiagments. As to the denouement, as a 
contemporary has remarked, nothing was ever like it but Macheath’s 
reprieve in the Beggar's Opera. A man will never do a thing well 
that he has not a mind to; so Mr. Macreapy had better leave the Ita- 
lian opera alone, and stick to SHAKsPERE and the legitimate drama. 

The young debutantes acquitted themselves successfully. Miss 
NoveELLo is very young, and has yet to acquire the strength and volume 
of voice requisite to contend with a large orchestra and fill a large 
theatre; and her deficiency in this respect diminished the éclat of her 
performance. But she sang very beautifully—with much grace, purity, 
and feeling ; and her voice, though not strong or brilliant, is remark- 
ably sweet. Asan actress, she was timid and constrained, but intel- 
ligent. Miss Frowrr, who played the very pleasing part of Pippo, 
surprised the audience by the extraordinary quality of her contralto 
voice, and the merit of her whole performance. ‘The famous duet, 
‘¢ Ebben per mia memoria” was admirably sung by both the ladies, and 
produced thunders of applause. PHiLiips was very good in the old 
soldier, though the part was absolutely cestroyed by mutilations; and 
ALLEN sang very agreeably. Morris Barnett, in the Jew pedlar, by 
his clever acting and characteristic singing give importance to a part 
which is generally unnoticed. 





Bluebeard, the old original Bashaw with turban and scimitar, was 
summoned hack to the stage at Covent Garden on Thursday, for the 
especial gratification of the juvenile visiters; and the short notice at 
which his bloodthirstiness appeared after so long an-absence—his glory 
having in the interim suffered an eclipse by the brillianey of his mo- 
dern rival of Olympic celebrity—may excuse any diminution of splen- 
dour in his train: Hariey, however, as primo buffo, made amends for 
all; and the red fire of the last scere blazed as brightly as ever. The 
boxes were thickly studded with round, merry faces, all bursting with 
delight ; and Punch’s Pantomime, with the aid of Payner’s glorious 
burlesque of King John, went off with reiterated explesions of laughter. 

The French Plays commence on Monday, at St. James’s Theatre ; 
with Madame ALBERT in two pieces, the first being Madame du Barry. 

The Lyceum—the English Opera-house no longer—has been con- 
verted into a circus for horsemanship and a menagerie of wild beasts ; 
Mr. Van AmpBurcH and Mr. Carrer, “ the Lion-King,” having 
clubbed their brute forces, and engaged some equestrians to vary the 
entertainment. In addition to the quadrupeds, a few biped performers 
are likewise engaged, to relieve the monotony of a zoological exhibi- 
tion; and, being honoured with the Royzl patronage, the brute-tamers 
are likely to carry on a roaring trade. 

The rumour of the engagement of the famous French tenor Duprez, 





to Paris to secure Fanny Etsster. Whether Sravupict also will ap- 
pear, as was reported, seems to be doubtful. 

Mr. Lumtey is in Paris, completing his corps for the Italian Opera, 
which, it is said, will be of “ unusual strength”—but that remains to 
be seen ; very few names are mentioned as yet. 





AGRICULTURAL CONVERTS TO FREE TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Fife, 9th January 1843, 

Srr—Although a landlord, I am a subscriber to and constant reader of your 
paper. For however Ultra- Liberal your opinions may be, they are always main- 
tained with talent and with a total absence of party-spirit ; and it is refreshing, 
in this age of faction, to read a newspaper, whatever may be the colour of its 
politics, in which opinions are supported on their own merits, without being 
made subservient to the party-interests of any set of men. 

But I do not address you on the present occasion for the purpose of compli- 
menting you, but to put you sight with regard to some statements of yours in 
which I conceive you to b «mistaken. You have declared yourself strongly in 
favour of a free trade in corn, and have written perhaps some of the ablest arti- 
cles which have yet been published on the subject. With your sentiments on 
this question 1 am not going to find fault. Iam far from saying that you 
may not be right, and that justice to the great body of the people may not 
require the abolition*of the Corn-laws. But what I complain of is, your at- 
tempting to prove to us, the landlords, that we will actually be gainers by the 
abolition of those enactments which render the produce of our estates of 
greater value in the market. 

Cheap corn, you say, will make trade flourish, and render the country pros- 
perous; andthe landowners will gain thereby. There is no doubt that the 
landlords have always hitherto gained by every increase to the prosperity of 
the nation aud the numbers of the inhabitants; for the simple reason that 
this, everything else remaining the same, has always been attended by an aug- 
mentation in the price of the produce of their estates. But to tell us that a 
prosperity to be brought about solely by lowering the value of that produce on 
which rent depends will be advantageous to our pecuniary interests, is to treat 
us like fools, and in a manner to add insult to injury. It is the same thing 
when you would endeavour to persuade us, that although corn may fall 25 per 
cent, we will receive compensation in the increased price of pot-herbs ; as if the 
millions of acres of which Great Britain and Ireland are composed could be 
converted into a great kitchen-garden. 

i, Sir, one of the interested class, can assure you that all such attempts as 
this are looked upon by us as mere cajolery and humbug. Point out to us the 
injustice of the Corn-laws, the njury they do to trade, and the impossibility 
of our retaining them for any length of time against the growing conviction of 
the great majority of the people as to their inexpediency and injustice, and we 
will listen to you with attention and respect; the more especially as the tone 
of the Spectator is so very different from the journals in the pay of ihe 
League, the vulgar and unjust personalities of which have done great injury 
to the Anti-Corn-law cause, by adding to the resistance naturally arising from 
self-interest, that springing from indignation at seeing ourselves so unfairly 
and rancorously treated by the organs of the manufacturers. But do not 
imagine you will ever persuade us that rents will rise by the fall in the price of 
corn, or that we are not ourselves the best judges of what will most contri- 
bute to our own interests. 

You, Sir, will probably point, in support of your opinion that the Corn- 
Jaws are of no advantage to the landlords, to the speeches which have lately 
been delivered at the politico-agricultural dinners, by a number of ithe Con- 
servative Members of Parliament, and other gentlemen connected with the 
agricultural interest. 1t was principally with the object of remarking on those 
speechesjthat I was induced to address you in this letter. It appears to me 
that you have not exercised your usual sagacity in giving those gentlemen 
credit for sincerity. I think I shall be able to convince you that such speeches 
are naturally prompted by an interested motive—the desire of keeping up rent. 

Almost all the farmers in Scotland, and I believe I may also say most of 
those in England, are in arrears to their landlords. On every term-day there 
isa contest betwixt the tenant on the one band and the proprietor on the other, 
with regard to the sum to be paid—the tenant always claiming deductions, and 
the landlord endeavouring to get the whole amount stipulated for in the lease. 
In fact, from the circumstance of the farms throughout the country being so 
much overlet—although a fixed sum is put down in the lease, this is merely a 
nominal sum—there is nearly as much higgling with regard to what is to be 
paid on the rent-day as if that was the subject of a new bargain. On this 
occasion every pretext is laid hold of by the tenant to claim deductions, “ His 
offices are out of repair; his land has not been drained, and the season has been 
wet ; the price of cattle has been low,” &c. &c. © you not thus at once per- 
ceive a motive, and a strong one, why country gentlemen should come forward 
at public meetings and tell the farmers that the late alteration in the Corn- 
laws has done them no harm, and that the present low price of grain has been 
caused, not by this, but by an abundant harvest? Let it be but once admitted 
that prices have fallen from the legislative measures of last session, and I think 
I may say, that there is not a landlord, from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
House, who would not feel the effect of such an admission in a diminution of 
the rent paid by his tenants. 

You thus see, Sir, that it isin no way surprising that the same men who 
were the most determined oppositionists to every alteration in the Corn-law 
code, should, now that an alteration has been made, come forward and declare 
ithas done no harm. It is the same motive which has prompted them to both 
those different lines of action—viz. the desire to keep up rent. This, Sir, is 

the “mot de l’énigme.” 

I shall now conclude, by informing you what is the real opinion among agri- 
culturalists as to the effect of the Corn and Tariff Acts of last session. We 
have not the slightest doubt on this head, that those measures have very much 
tended to lower the price of agriculturz] produce; and in so far to injure the 
landed interest, whatever benefit they may have conferred on the other classes 
of the community. And although we do not consider it necessary to declare 
this to our farmers, we have no hesitation in saying it to each other. Indeed, 
I have frequently heard it canvassed among the most Conservative of our pro- 
prietors, whether it would not have been better for the landed interest to have 
still had the Melbourne Administration at the head of affairs, as it was quite 
evident that Cabinet Lad no real desire to alter the Corn-laws, and, in fact, 
never would have altered them, but would have contented itself with bringing 
forward its Eight-shilling-fixed-duty measure year after year, like another 
Appropriation-clause to be rejected by the Lords; whereas Pee, in the 
very first year of his administration, brings in and carries a most important 
alteration in the Provision-laws, and threatens us with further changes. 

Yours, &c. A Scotcu Country GENTLEMAN. 
[It is impossible to reargue the details of this question with every corre- 
spondent who takes up isolated points of it. ‘The whole bearing of the Corn- 
law and of Corn-law Repeal upon the landlords, we discussed in the autumn 
of 1841, in a series of papers, which our present correspondent either has not 
read or has forgotten. By referring to them, he willsee that it has not been 
our practice to found upon the cheapness of corn, With the motives of the 
Free-trade agriculturists we have no concern: their statements and arguments 
have been taken just on the same footing as those of other writers or talkers on 





at Covent Garden, is confirmed by Galignani; and Mr. Bunn has gone 





the subject.—Ep. ] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
p - © 
PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLONIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Ir we have not entirely put off the old man of party-spirit, the 
very little that remains with us consists of ill-will to the leading 
Whigs—not the hatred which O’ConneLt expressed when he 
called them ‘“ base, bloody, and brutal,” but dislike of their false 
pretences and contempt for their real inefficiency as the heads of a 
party in power. For this reason, and also because we believe that 
on the whole Sir Ropert Peev’s Government is the best that the 
country can at present hope to obtain, it is not withont regret that 
we ever observe serious defects in the present administration of 
affairs. No unfriendly spirit, therefore, prompts us to notice cer- 
tain deficiencies and errors of the Colonial Office under Lord 
Srantey. Nay, we could easily show, even by reference to the 
causes of the downfal of the late Government, that plain-spoken 
and timely warning is the part of a friend in need. 

The merest partisan of the present Government, if he were ac- 
quainted with the classes taking an interest in Colonial subjects, 
would admit that Lord Sraniey has not made himself popular as 
Colonial Minister. Nor, indeed, has he had time enough to esta- 
blish either a good or a bad reputation as the successor of Lord 
Jounx Russety. We speak, therefore, of appearances which may 
never be realized, rather than of an accomplished fact. But, on 
the other hand, it must be seen that, inasmuch as the most credit- 
able part of Lord Mersourne’s administration was that of the 
Colonial Department under Lord Joun Russeti, Lord Staniey 
has no time to. spare in doing well, if he would avoid unfavourable 
contrast with his predecessor. It is probably true, as has been 
alleged, that Lord Joun owes his seat as Member for the City of 
London to his popularity as Colonial Minister: could Lord Stan- 
LEY now get returned as a Member for the City? The question is 
worth his consideration. 

Our attention has been directed to this subject by several recent 
numbers of the Colonial Gazette—a newspaper devoted to Colonial 
interests, devoid of party politics, and possessing much influence 
with the classes whom it addresses, especially in the Colonies. ‘This | 
journal has begun, though with cbvious reluctance, to speak evil 
of Lord Sraniey’s management of affairs. Each of the last three 
numbers, in dealing with topics of present interest, makes out 
against him some case of error or deficiency. The subjects examined 
relate to three important groups of colonies—Canada, the West 
Indies, and the Australias with New Zealand; and the following 
extracts will suffice to explain the nature at least of the writer’s 
complaints. 








LORD JOHN RUSSELL AS COLONIAL MINISTER. 

“Of the rapid succession of Colonial Ministers since Lord Bathurst retired 
from Downing Street, Lord John Russell is the only one whose reputation 
gained by his administration of the affairs of the Colonies. His two imme- 
diate predecessors lost in that department whatever character for statesman- 
ship they had acquired elsewhere. Indeed it was, most likely, owing in part to 
the disorders arising from the incapacity of Lords Glenelg and Normanby, that 
tie real Prime Minister of the Melbourne Government undertook, and seri- 
ously attended to, the duties of a charge previously deemed of very inferior 
consequence. So far, good came out of evil. But on the other hand it must 
be observed, that even if Lord Jolin’s Colonial administration had been, as 
might easily have happened, more able and usefully effective than it was, yet 
the public would scarcely have given bim credit for his deserts if the old state 
of Colonial opinion had continued down to the time when he made way for 
Lord Stanley. Fortunately for him, Colonial opinion, equally bere and in the 
Colonies, underwent a remarkable change during his tenure of office as Colo- 
nial Minister. For the utter ignorance and carelessness of the British public 
about colonies in Lord Bathurst’s time, there was substituted a degree of gene- 
ral knowledge and interest sufficient at least for the existence of opinion as to 
the merits of a Colonial Minister: while in the Colonies generally, and in some 
of them toa remarkable extent, a better spirit of inquiry had arisen ; argu- 
mentative exposition had taken the place of abuse and ribaldry; intercolonial 
jealousies and animosities had become far less active; and there had grown up 
a kind of opinion capable of drawing comparisons between successive presidents 
of the department. Both at home and abroad, opinion had become more in- 
telligent, better worth pleasing, and more powerful to reward him who pleased 
it with an increase of reputation. In this respect, Lord John enjoyed a great 
advantage over his predecessors: shall we be deemed very presumptuous in 
adding, that he was in some measure indebted for it to the labours of the Colo- 
nial Gazette since August 1839?” 

APPARENT SMALLNESS OF LORD STANLEY'S GRASP. 

“Observers of the Colonial Olfice have remarked, that it has produced 
nothing large under Lord Stanley’s management—that is, nothing of an 
original or comprehensive kind, or otherwise worthy to be remembered. Even 
in making a constitution—as for Newfoundland or New South Wales—the 
Office under Lord Stanley has condescended to such very small performance as | 
is already forgotten by those who ever noticed it. People still talk of Lord | 
John Russell in relation to Colonial affairs, but never of the actual Minister. | 

| 





And this happens at a time when events are rapidly coming about, which pro- 
mise to invest the subject of colonization with far more importance than it 
ever possessed before. Surely, then, we are justified in saying, that, according 
to present apppearances, Lord Stanley’s reputation is not likely to improve 
through his administration of the Colonies.” ; | 
HESITATION AS TO CANADA. | 
“ Events of great importance to another group of colonies Lave occurred | 
under the present Administration ; but it scems doubtful whether Lord Stan- 
ley’s part in them will eventually redound to his honour. It was Sir Robert 
Peel who proposed to treat Canada as an “ integral portion of the Empire”; 
but the despatch of the Colonial Office with respect to the terms on which Ca- 
nada produce is to be let into the Home market was so very ambiguous, that 
the Provincial Legislature, while endeavouring to comply with certain condi- 
tions apparently required from it, has virtually declared that it is not sur¢ of 
Lord Stanley’s meaning : it imposes a duty on American produce coming into 
Canada, but on the condition that it has read aright Lord Stanley’s supposed 
assurance that produce exported from Canada would be let into England duty- 
free. It is not easy to believe that he who wrote the despatch, or ordered it to 
be written, would have fallen into such awkward ambiguity if he had held any | 
decided opinion on its subject-matter. ‘Then again, there are indications that | 
the Colonial Office has had no opinion at all with respect to Sir Charles Bagot s 
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that his acts took it by surprise ; and t 
reluctant and hesitating. All these may be false appearatices; but their exist - 
ence, whether true or false, does not promise well fer’ the opinion which the 
public is now gradually forming of Lord Stanley’s capacity asa statesman. It 
looks as if he had really been first careless, and then infirm of purpose, in a 
matter which especially called for anxious inquiry at the beginning, and at tlie 
end unhesitating resolution in favour of thing or the other: it looks as if 
Lord Stanley’s qualities as a debater had led the public to form a particularly 
erroneous estimate of his character as a Minister.” k i 
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ABSURD DISPROPORTION RETWEEN THE END.AND THE MEANS, 


“Tn estimating a plan and its execution, the grand poimt to ascertain is, 


whether the two are well matched or suitable to 


each other. Lord & 
measure of emigration [from Africa] to West Indies will hardly 








this test. The object here is immense It is tosu yply labour to ti 
Indies in proportion to the wants of canitalists; it is to save th 
capitals of those rich countries, by furnishing that ample supply of f 


rved without slavery; it is to 
British West Indies to widersell 
ie 2 . 


by which alone capital can anywhere be pre 
enable the employers of free labour in the 

slave-owner producers in the markets of the world; it is to establish a C 
nation of freemen in the West Indic us in proportion to la: 
capital as to be capable of cheap produc of the civilization w! 
pends on surplus produce and a foreig rade ; it is to prove that slay 
be abolished without injury to any, with benctit to every class; it is to s¢ 
example, to teach a practical lesson, tv the slave-countries of Americ 

very reverse of that furnished by miserable Sc. Domingo, and by our own 
Colonies at this moment, where the production of exportable commodities i 
altogether dependent on a close monopoly; it is to give ‘a heavy blow a 
great discouragement’ indeed to slavery and the slave-trade; and lastly, j 






























to promote the civilization of Africa itself, by the rational and pract e 
means of raising up a wealthy and civilized people of the Negro blood to be a 
lesson and an example to their race. 1t is for no less aims than these that tie 
Britis Government has dared to set on foot, or that the British public will 
suffer it to carry on, what the rest of the world will for some time call a new 
slave-trade in disguise. It is the great goodr of the end in view, that alone 
can justify and sustain England in a measure which will draw upon her the 
bitter and sincere reproaches of oiler nati \cainst the attacks that will 


this matter, it has no defence 
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be made on our Government for its conduc 
hut in asserting the greatness and goodness 
if the object be obtained, England ve admiration rather than ¢ 
The adoption by the Government of gland of the principle of A/ 
emigration to the West Indies under the maniy nt of the State, is an event 
of tar more importance to the human family than Las Casas’s invention of the 
African Slave-irade, or perhaps than yery of the sea-passage to the 
East Indies. But in what does its vast importance 
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greatness of the possible and desig: consequences of the proceediag. We 
perceive, then, a gigantic plan. 1 u line the of the 
means of execution. 

“ It is needless to repeat that all means sre good according to their suitable- 
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in consequence of whic’ 
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ness to the end in view—tlat is, just 
Now in this case, it is an essential! 

to that deficiency of labour in the 
great capitals of our possessions there I I 
be sufficient in quantity, and must arrive in time, or else it will not be a g 
supply. An ample supply must arrive before the demand ceases; or else the 
emigration would be merely a removal es from one savage land to ane 
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other. And in order that the quantity of labour should not again become de- 
ficient in proportion to active capi‘al-—-tlat is, in proportion to the de d fo 
labour—it is requisite that fresh labour should be poured in continually a 
to counteract, as respects the proportion of labour to the demand for it, the 
great facility with which in the West Indies | in- 


hourers for hire may become i 
s. ‘“Kuough in time, at 

for the guidance of those 

r emigration from Africa to t 







dependent cultivators or capitalists wanting labourers. 
all times enough,’ should be the we fa 
to whom was intrusted the business of prot 
West Indies. But what is Lord Stan! isure of time aud 
Not an estimate, carefully formed by the Government, of the actual and pro- 
bable wants of capitalists throughout the West Lndies—of the present and 
probable demand for new labour in all our possessions there—but merely the 
disposition of individuals in this country intcrested in the West Indies to gua- 
rantee repayment to the Government, by colony to which any v l ny 
run, of the expense incurred by the use of l So fi ivate per- 
sons here shall please to become responsible for the expense, this great national 
project is to be immediately carried into effect, but no further. ‘The proportion 
of the execution to the plan is like that of the mouse to the mountain. ‘here 
has been no thought about timely effort, about suiting the supply to the de- 
mand, about creating a reliable emigration-find, about regulating the supply 
among the different colonies so that they might no longer rob each other of 
labour, about provisions for keeping up the stream of emigrs about 
arrangements either for the wellbeing ot the emigrants after the 

for enabling them to return to Africa when so minded,—or indeed a 
thing, it would seem, except just trying to stup the mouths of the \ 

interest with a sham measure of relief, by s of compensation for 
proaching loss of their monopoly of the British market. Judging therefo 
his means of execution, it appears certain that Lord Stanley does not compre - 
hend the plan; that he has no just conception of its tenour, scope, and object. 
He seems to have only illustrated our notion coucerning the tendency of his 
mind to ‘halt between two opinions,’ and of his practice to do “ neither one 
thing nor the other.’ In debating, Lord Stanley is known to be really great: 
his reputation for judgment and action has yet to be made.” 

It should be observed with respect to the two extracts which 
immediately follow, that the evils there mentioned have not been 
occasioned by Lord Stantey. The only rightful complaint against 
him is, that he has been a good while in power without even at- 
tempting to provide a remedy for them. 
COLONIZATION IN SOUTH 
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STOPPAGE OF AUSTRALIA. 

“ As respects South Australia, where in years a population of 15,000 
souls was esta lished in the willerness, solely by means of the plan of 
waste land and using the purchase-money for emigration, there have heen no 
sales during the last two years. ‘The amount of sales in any case depends 
chiefly on the degree of coutidence felt here as to the future prosperity of the 
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settlement; such confidence being, in 
capitalists desirous and able to buy land: and all confidence as to t 
perity of South Australia was destroyed by the bankruptcy of the Government 
ot that colony, arising from the re ckless extravagance of Governor Gawler in 
matters not pertaining to colonization, ‘The whole settlem nt was disor- 
ed; the Commission, which had well managed its colonization and mis- 
ged its finances, was broken up; the act of Parliament which se ed 
‘ole produce of the land-sales as ‘an emigration-fund was repealed ; all in 
isequence of what may be termed the insanity of its Governor. The recall 
of Colonel Gawler provided no remedy for the evils which he had occasioned. 
His gross mismanagement as Governor, irrespectively of colonization, and that 
of the Commissioners, also irrespectively of colonization, gave the svttie- 
ment a bad name at home ; capitalists have been afraid to go thither ; lictle or 
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no land, therefore, is sold; and the settlement remains almost without pro- 
gress as respects colonization.” 
STOPPAGE OF COLONIZATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

“In New South Wales, the sale of land has been stopped by something which 
has been a main cause of the disorganization of the whole economy of the set- 
tlement. We allude to the mode of selling land adopted by the Government. 
If the land had been sold witha single view to obtaining the price sufficient for 
the right amount of emigration in proportion to new acquisitions of land, 
and therefore on the principle of ‘first come, first served,’ at a uniform rate 
per acre, with unlimited right of choice, it may be presumed that the desire to 
purchase, and the money paid, would have been regulated by the natural pro- 
gress of the demand for land arising from-the increase of people. Instead of 
this, the quantity offered for sale was very limited, and every other influence 
of the Government was employed to excite tle utmost competition at the sales. 
By limiting the quantity of land, by dividing it into town-lots and suburban- 
lots, by holding out the hope of a vast future increase in the value of such lots, 
by pufling the advantages likely to accrue to purchasers from such and such 
a spot being made the capital of a district, and by the excitement of congre- 
gated numbers attending sales by auction—by employing, in a word, all the 
arts by which an individual or a land company may legitimately endeavour to 
obtain the highest possible price—enormous prices were obtained by the Govern- 
ment. ‘The desire to obtain town-lots, water-frontages, suburban-lots, and 
country-lands near the nominal ‘capital’ of a district, became a perfect mania 
in New South Wales; industrious pursuits were neglected for mere specula- 
tion; the very circulating medium of the colony was absorbed into the Govern- 
ment-chest : the Government there and the officials here boasted of the enor- 
mous prices obtained by this Government land-jobbing, and derided those who 
yet favoured the quieter and safer method of a uniform pa without compe- 
tition: but at last the bubbles burst, and one effect of the reaction is, (ge- 
neral distress and wide-spread ruin being among the others,) that there is no 
longer any demand for new land, and the emigration-fund has no existence for 
the present.” 

In the next case, the blame seems to belong exclusively to Lord 
Sranvey, who upholds the mischievous Governor and puts down 
the useful Company. 

STOPPAGE OF COLONIZATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 

“In New Zealand, the Local Government has adopted the same destructive 
method of selling land by exciting a factitious competiticn. By means of pro- 
claiming a desert “spot as ‘ Auckland, the capital of New Zealand,’ and the 
other arts before mentioned, the most extravagant prices have been obtained 
for town-lots and suburban-lots; but the people whom this abuse of the im- 
mense power of Government attracted thither, have laid out their ali on these 
speculative purchases, and the settlement is in a state of much distress and 
despondency for want both of capital and labour: the goose has been killed 
for the golden eggs. In New Zealand, further, the large sum obtained by this 
sale of a ‘capital’ upon paper, instead of being used to bring people to the 
settlement, has been wasted by the Government; and a large proportion of the 
settlers at ‘ Auckland, the capital of New Zealand,’ have petitioned the 
Home authorities for the Governor’s recall. A similar petition has come from 
‘Russell,’ another ‘town’ upon paper, where also the powerful influence of 
Government was misused in exciting a keen competition for land which can 
have no real value till there shall be people wanting to use it. 

“But it is not to unwise land-jobbing by the Government in a corner of 
New Zealand that we are to attribute the stoppage of emigration to those 
islands. So far as colonization has taken place in New Zealand, it has been 
the work of a Company. The settlements formed by the Company have had 
a prosperous career from the beginning; and they were steadily advancing at 
the date of the latest accounts. ‘This Company, it will be remembered, saved 
the islands from becoming a French convict settlement, and almost forced the 
Government to make them a British colony. When their contest with the 
Government ended, to Lord John Russell’s honour be it said, in his forgive- 
ness of their rude opposition to him, and his adoption of them as a chief instru- 
ment of the Government for colonizing the islands, it was supposed that they 
would procecd with increased vigour and on a greater scale. And they did so 
throughout the year 1841 and part of 1842. They have now put a stop to 
their colonizing operations. Or rather, it should be said, that during the last 
twelvemonth the public has been losing confidence in their power to carry their 
own views into effect, and that thus their colonizing operations, which depend 
altogether on public confidence, have been stopped against their = The cir- 
cumstances which have deprived them of the public confidence may bé briefly 
told. 

“In the first place, from the moment when Lord John Russell quitted the 
Colonial Office, they have been engaged in perpetual controversy with that 
department. Their differences with Lord Stanley became gradually known ; 
nobody could tell how these might end; and the confidence of the class of emi- 
grating capitalists in their power to fulfil engagements or promises has at length 
been completely shaken. 

“ Secondly, when Lord John Russell made terms with them and granted 
them a charter, they laid down a plan of dealing with their own waste lands, 
which has been rendered impracticable by subsequent regulations of the Go- 
vernment. Ly their plan they spontaneously devoted to emigration a very 
large proportion of the gross proceeds of their sales: by the subsequent regula- 
tions of the Government they are compelled, in order to avoid ruin, to reserve 
their lands for sale without any view to using the proceeds of sales as a fund 
for emigration. 

“ Thirdly, their right to the possession of any land at all, under their agree- 
ment with Lord John Russell, is questioned by the present Government; and 
they can no longer, as honest men, sell an acre of land without declaring their 
own title to be precarious. In other words, their sales are stopped, and their 
emigration-fund has ceased. 

“ Fourthly, their settlements are exposed to the systematic hostility of the 
Local Government; which, instead of governing the settlements which it 
found and which might grow up in New Zealand, has been their jealous and 
vindictive rival in the business of colonizing. 

“ Lastly, the Government of New Zealand is bankrupt: the extravagance 
of Captain Hobson has exceeded that of Colonel Gawler; the colony is 
largely in debt, and an application for its relief must be made to Parliament : 
so that the only prospect for years to come is the total disrepute of New 
Zealand as a field of Colonial enterprise. In this state of things, it would be 
madness in the Company to do aught but retrench their expenditure and wait 
for better times.” 





MORAL OF THE TALE. 

“ Tt was about the year 1841 that emigration to the Australian settlements 
and New Zealand reached its maximum. In twelve months nearly 40,000 persons 
quitted the United Kingdom to settle in these colonies. It was not a pauper 
emigration, like the greater part of that which takes place to Canada and the 
United States, but comprised a large proportion of persons taking capital 
along with them. ‘This capital was removed, for the most part, in the shape 
of commodities; and the demand thus created for the produce of British in- 
dustry was very considerable. The value has been estimated at more than a 
million, and was known to exceed a quarter of a million for New Zealand alone. 
The demand for shipping created by this emigration presented a singular spec- 
tacle: so large a proportion of the business of the port of London be- 
longed to this trade, that its magnitude was a subject of common remark 
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at the time, and its advertisements filled whole columns of the news. 
papers. Everybody conversant with the subject knows, that the wealth 
of the jold country was not diminished by this emigration, but that it 
only gave activity to dormant capital, and took superfluous hands to 
fields abounding in employment for Inbour; the ultimate effect in pros. 
pect being to create more market for our manufactures: for it was not a 
mere relief pro tanto from the competition of capital with capital and labour 
with labour at home—it was emigration furming part of colonization ; and well. 
managed colonization means the creation of employment for capital and labour 
at home, by means of establishing new and continually increasing markets ata 
distance. 
* * * * * * * * 

“It isa notable coincidence, that systematic colonization should be stopped 
—that the hope of its rapid increase, which was reasonably entertained at the 
close of Lord John Russe!l’s career as Colonial Minister, should be frustrated— 
at the very moment when public opinion is settling into the belief, that even 
the safety of society in this country depends on the use of all the means by 
which it shall be possible to enlarge continually the field of employment for 
capital and labour.” 

We must conclude with a word of our own respecting Canada. 

' 5 

The permanence of the Asipurton-WeEssTER peace depends ina 
great measure on the tranquillity of the British province. Any 
attempt to undo Sir Cuartes Bacort’s measures of conciliation— 
the mere suspicion of any design virtually to set aside the repre- 
sentative constitution of Canada, by giving power to the mino- 
rity—would disturb British America from one end to the other. 
Who is to be Sir Cuartes Bacot’s successor? Names are men- 
tioned, which cannot be too soon withdrawn from the gossip of 
the clubs and the Whig drawing-rooms, by announcing the appoint- 
ment of a man of undoubted’ capacity as Governor-General of 
Canada. 





INQUIRY INTO THE AFGHAN WAR. 

As the meeting of Parliament approaches, Lord PALmMERston’s or- 
gan betrays a sense of the necessity of a change of note when 
making a noise about Indian politics. The theme is no longer the 
“cowardice” of Lord ELLEnporoven in withdrawing the British 
troops from Cabul, but the excesses committed (or said to have 
been committed) by the soldiery on their retreat, and the tenour 
of the Governor-General’s bombastic proclamation to “the prin- 
ces, chiefs, and people of India.” 

But though the theme is changed, the object in view is the 
same—to fix the public attention upon recent events and com- 
paratively unessential points, in order to prevent a thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and conduct of the mad expedition. 
These are the first things to be inquired into. A full explana- 
tion ought to be demanded from those who projected and began 
the war, on the following points: first, what they really proposed 
to do, and what benefit they anticipated from it; second, upon 
what information they proceeded, and what means they adopted 
for procuring trustworthy intelligence; third, what provision 
they made for carrying on their enterprise, and in what manner 
it was conducted. The Ministers at home and the local authorities 
in India, who undertook and commenced the Afghan expedition, 
ought to be put upon their trial before the country, and called 
upon to explain their measures. Lord Patmerston, Sir Joun 
Honnovse, and Lord Auckianp may be allowed the benefit of 
explaining their own policy, and the measures they took to give it 
effect. All documents calculated to throw light upon their state- 
ments, whether to confirm or invalidate them, ought to be ex- 
tracted from the public offices and laid before Parliament ; and 
Parliament ought to spare no labour to ascertain the truth, to pub- 
lish it to the nation, and to pronounce a judgment upon the merits 
of the case. This is the duty of the J-egislature: whether the ini- 
tiative be taken by the Ex-Ministers seeking to criminate their 
successors in office for abandoning their policy, or by the present 
Ministers seeking to justify the change, or by Independent Mem- 
bers of Parliament calling upon both parties to explain, is of little 
consequence; but there ought to be—surely there must be—a 
comprehensive and searching scrutiny, beginning at the beginning. 
It is wanted not so much for punishment or censure of what is 
past, as to supply a lesson for the future. 

Of course such an inquiry ought to extend over the whole trans- 
actions ; and when the measures of Lord PaLMerston, Lord AucK- 
LAND, Sir Joun IHonnovss, and all their counsellors and abettors, 
shall have been discussed, the conduct of Lord ELLENBorouGH 
and his coadjutors will also be passed under review. But that con- 
duct must also be judged as a whole; not in the manner that per- 
sonal adversaries suggest, by overlooking the just and humane prin- 
ciples which he has avowed and carried into action, in order to 
concentrate attention upon the flattering balm applied to the galled 
pride of the Indian army, or the unsuccessful attempt to address 
the princes of India in their own bombastic strain. It may frankly 
be admitted that Lord ExtLennoroven’s Orientalisms are ill- 
judged, inasmuch as the very chiefs who talk in that strain can 
laugh at it as mere affectation on the part of an Englishman: but 
this is a trifling set-off against the pacification of Asia and the con- 
centration of the attention of the English Government upon the in- 
ternal regulation of its Indian territories. The excesses of the 
army in Afghanistan (even according to the least exaggerated 
accounts) are to be deplored: but for them, they who sent the 
army there are mainly if not exclusively responsible. Do justice 
to Lord Ettennorovcu—* nothing extenuate nor aught set down 
in malice.” Apply the same rule to the investigation of the con- 
duct of his political rivals. The country has an interest not in the 
exculpation or condemnation of either the one or the other, but in 
having the whole truth known, a righteous judgment passed upon 
all concerned, and more just and politic principles recognized for 
the future guidance of our Indian Government. 
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THE USE OF HONG-KONG. 
Our new possession the island of Hlong-kong is not likely to 
become of great importance asa commercial emporium. The trade 
of Canton has been essentially a transit-trade; it became the great 
tea-depot because foreigners were not allowed to procure their tea 
at any other port of China. Amoy and Ningpo will supersede 
Canton; and Hong-kong has even fewer capabilities of becoming 
a great trading-station upon its own resources than that town. If 
the Chinese continue their restrictive system, and Hlong-kong be 
put upon the same footing as Singapore, it may become a great 
emporium ; but it will continue a valuable trading station only while 
the Chinese abide in their folly. The moment iley come to their 


senses and throw their trade cpen, the commercial importance of | excl : 1 
| Hlong-kong, by contributing something to the support of their col- 


Hong-kong must cease. 


But, by a maritime nation like Great Britain, Hong-kong may | /¢€ 1 ‘ 
| of the qualifications of every man sent out. 


be turned to good account, even though it should continue of 
second, third, or fourth-rate importance as a place of trade. Every 
thing that promotes the security of navigation is a direct and posi- 
tive gain to Great Britain. The security of navigation is promoted 
by every thing that increases the accuracy of our knowledge of the 
situation of ports, shoals, &c., or contributes to perfect the theory 
of the laws of storms, magnetism, &c. Much has been done in these 
departments of late years by voyages of discovery, and by the obser- 
yations of our naval officers in the discharge of their professional 
duties. But observations made in the course of brief and occasional 
visits are of little value compared with those carried on perseveringly 
day after day and year after year at the same place. The pre- 
vailing winds in different latitudes and longitudes—the force, re- 
currence, and direction of storms, at various localities—these, in 
so far as they have yet been ascertained, have been learned 
from comparing the observations made at different times by 
numerous voyagers. The continuous observations of perma- 
nent, stationary observers, at reguiar intervals, would lead to 
far more certain and satisfactory conclusions. So with regard 
to the determination of the positions of harbours to be sought 
for shelter, and shoals to be avoided: as these must always be in- 
dicated by their relative position to localities more or less satis- 
factorily ascertained, the multiplication of places so determined 
is a great object for navigators. ‘The only situations whose position 
in latitude and longitude can be considered as ascertained with 
perfect accuracy are those where there are permanent efficient ob- 
servatories, as at Greenwich. The multiplication of such obser- 
vatories would afford greater security to the mariner, by multiply- 
ing the ascertained positions from which the distance of harbours 
or shoals might be measured, and by thus diminishing the chances 
of error. These truths have to a certain extent been recognized 
by the British Government of late years; and more attention 
has been paid to the observatories at the Cape of Good Hope and 
Paramatta. More might with advantage be done for these in- 
stitutions, and for the observatory of Madras perhaps—although 
that has been placed on something like the efficient footing which 
characterizes many establishments of the Indian Government. 
Above all, it is desirable that steps should immediately be taken 
for the establishment of an efficient observatory at Hong-kong. 
Notwithstanding some able local surveys, all is yet uncertainty in 
the Chinese seas—waters which will, apparently, soon and perma- 
nently be covered with our merchantmen and cruisers. The accurate 
determination of the position of Hong-kong, which would result from 
its being the seat of continuous observations, would render it a 
central point whence all the positions in the surrounding seas 
might be satisfactorily determined. Series of meteorological and 
magnetic observations at the same place would store up most 
important practical observations for mariners. The Board of Ad- 
miralty cannot but be aware of the importance of having an efficient 
observatory at once esablished at Hong-Kong, and they will fail in 
their duty if they do not insist upon its establishment. The great 
shipping-interests of the Clyde, the Mersey, and the Thames, ought 
to take care that the Admiralty has no excuse for forgetting this ; 
and the Royal Society has been worse employed at times than in 
memorializing on such a subject. 

Connected with Hong-kong, we observe an intimation in the 
daily journals which may not give unmixed satisfaction to Govern- 
ment. It is, that the Missionary Chinese College at Malacca is to 
be immediately transferred to Hong-kong. Since its misunder- 
standings with the Jesuits and Dominicans, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been, if possible, more jealous of missionaries than of any 
other class of foreigners. If it become aware of an unintermitting 
effort of missionary zeal in the island of Hong-kong, the Chinese 
Government will be hard to be persuaded that the English au- 
thorities cannot stop it; and our relations with China may be em- 
barrassed on this account. Still, no Christian, no philosophical 
Government, could for a moment dream of refusing missionaries 
leave to settle in its territories and teach their doctrines to all 
such as may apply for instruction, or of refusing leave to strangers 
to come and have access to the missionaries. ‘The duty prescribed 
to Government alike by reason and religion, of allowing the 
gospel tree course, is as clear as their duty to abstain from playing 
the missionary part in their own persons. In this matter, Govern- 
ment must in a great measure remain at the mercy of the discretion 
of the missionary bodies. The patrons of missionary efforts must 
be aware how much the progress of Christianity has at all times 
been accelerated when those sent to propagate it have been 
able to communicate new and useful information to the tribes they 
addressed. ‘They must therefore see the advantage of making 
their college at Hong-kong as complete a seminary of instruction 
as they can, and of not confining its advantages to neophytes. Let 








them give instruction in the useful and ornamental arts, the sciences, 
and above all medicine. Let them avail themselves of their inter- 
course with the students to explain and recommend the Christian 
religion; but let them not insist upon its profession as a requisite 
for admission, or for the attainment of such degrees as it may be 
found admissible to confer. They will thus increase their power 
for good. The Jesuits, who to a considerable extent acted upon 
this principle, might have kept their footing in China still but for 
the rash and vulgar meddling of the mendicant orders. Let this ex- 
ample warn against the intrusting of the missionary task at Hong- 
kong to uneducated zeal. ‘The British Government would do well 
to encourage any inclination that may be evinced by the friends of 
missions to employ exclusively educated and judicious men at 


lege on condition that satisfactory evidence shall be given to it 
Embarrassments with 
the Chinese authorities may thus be avoided, and Hong-kong ren- 
dered a powerful instrument of civilization in the East. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN AND 
THE CORN-LAWS. 
Tue country gentlemen of England never committed a greater 
blunder than when they passed the Corn-law of 1815. If they 
would but allow themselves to examine dispassionately their own 
objects, they could scarcely fail to discover this, and also the ne- 
cessity of retreating as speedily as possible from the false position 
in which they then placed themselves. The country gentlemen 
are a numerous body: under that designation are comprised the 
titled aristocracy as well as the untitled squires, and the whole of 
the dignified clergy from the rectors upwards. The country gen- 
tlemen are the most powerful body in England, and they are fond 
of their power and proud of it. Like all mankind, they are de- 
sirous of being rich, and attached to the luxuries which riches can 
procure ; but of all these luxuries, the dearest to them is the con- 
sciousness of power which their wealth gives, and the sense of per- 
sonal consequence it inspires. Now wealth is only one source of 
power; opinion is another. It is an idle inquiry whether wealth 
or opinion is the most abundant source of power: some men te- 
come powerful by their large possessions; some by the confidence 
reposed in their wisdom, justice, or humanity ; but either opinion 
or wealth is a very precarious source of power apart from the other. 
A wealthy individual or body, if unsupported by a friendly public 
opinion, is quite as likely to become an object of ill-will and attack, 
open or underhand, as to possess authority. No public character, 
however eminent, unless he possessed a pecuniary independence, has 
been able permanently to withstand the constant attempts of rivals 
or other enemies to run him down, by direct charges or underhand 
insinuations of interested motives and perversion of his influence to 
his own aggrandizement.. Wealth and opinion must be combined to 
create permanent power. ‘The power of the country gentlemen of 
England depends at least as much upon the popular opinion (pre- 
judice some call it) in favour of their disinterestedness, humanity, 
and other qualities which constitute “the gentleman,” as upon 
their broad acres. Turn to any of the systematic writers in sup- 
port ofa landed aristocracy, and the first argument you meet is the 
necessity of having such a body to counteract the influence of a 
mere moneyed or trading aristocracy, which would otherwise en- 
gross the whole capital of a country and hold the poor at its mercy. 
Turn to the occasional essayists, poets, and romance-writers who 
throw their weight into the scale of a landed aristocracy, and you 
hear only a thousand variations of this simple tune. A great states- 
man said that if had the making of the national ballads, who would 
might make the laws: the “ fine old country gentleman,” and simi- 
lar scraps and snatches, have been worth millions to the country gen- 
tlemen in securing their tenure of power. But the passing of the 
Corn-law gave a rude shock to the opinion favourable to the 
power of the country gentlemen. It placed them in the invidious 
light of men who perverted the office of legislators into the means 
of passing a law to keep up rents. This might not be the sole in- 
ducement, but it certainly was one of the objects in passing the 
Corn-law of 1815. It is an object to which an unwise prominence 
is given by the country gentlemen themselves in all their argu- 
ments about the Corn-law. The Scotch landowner who sent us a 
statement of his case two weeks ago, thought to settle the matter 
by showing how much he individually might suffer by Corn-law 
Repeal; and the question is argued on the same narrow basis by 
almost the whole class. Nay, a correspondent, whose communica- 
tion appears in this week's Spectator, will have it, that the few 
agriculturists who profess a different way of thinking are only en- 
gaged in a juggling effort to keep up rent. Every time that such 
an avowal is made, or such an inference is fairly drawn, the real 
power of the country gentlemen of England is diminished. By 
maintaining the Corn-law, they put perpetually a weapon in the 
hands of any enemy, wherewith he may smite them at any time 
severely. Of two props of their power—wealth and opinion—they 
are wantonly throwing away one, and that not the least important. 
It is of no avail to impute sinister motives to the Anti-Corn-law 
agitators ; it is of no avail to complain of the illegality of their 
association, or the tone and temper of their speeches. The sting 
of these speeches, the power of that association, is bestowed by 
the Corn-law. Repeal the Corn-law, and the agitation must ex- 
pire with it. But so long as the Corn-law exists, it will be used 
as a means to lower the country gentlemen in the opinion of the 
public. Leaving out of view the illusory nature of the Corn-law 
as a means of keeping up rent, it is for the country gentlemen to 
consider whether al! the money they fancy they may gain by it 
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can compensate for the shock it gives to the public opinion in 
their favour, and the consequent weakening of that political power 
by which they set so much store. Good-will must be purchased 
by “living and letting live.” Country gentlemen cannot both have 
rackrents and the love entertained for landlords who do not extort 
the utmost penny. In other words, they cannot both have their 
cake and the price of it. ; 


THE POOR IN SCOTLAND. 
A MEMORIAL was presented last week to the Town-Council of 
Glasgow from twenty-six Emigration Societies, consisting of 3,054 
members, in the city and suburbs. These societies are formed by 








operatives for the purpose of emigrating in a body: their applica- 
tion was for “the aid and countenance of the Council” to assist 
them in getting out to Canada. The members of the Council, 
with every wish to assist their petitioners, were at a loss what to 
do: as Councillors, they had neither authority nor funds at their 
command to give effect to the request. As is usual in Scotland, 
the idea of “ applying to Government” was thrown out. One 
member thought “ Government might grant assistance by pro- 
viding transport-ships”; another, that ‘‘ Government might ex- 
tend its countenance to poor and deserving operatives” ; a third, 
that “ it would be equally wise and expedient in the Government 
to assist these poor and industrious persons to emigrate, as to grant 
supplies to the paupers of Paisley.” On the very same day when 
the Town-Council were thus canvassing the feasibility of applying 
to “Government” to take 3,054 of the destitute unemployed (and 
their families) off their hands, their fellows in office of the Police 
Board assembled to consider the propriety of appointing an officer 
to look after “ vagrancy and pauperism, with a view to its sup- 
pression or removal from the city.” In the course of the discus- 
sion, the Lord Provost asserted that one-third of the paupers of 
the city did not belong to it. 

The proceedings of these two civic boards are illustrative of two 
points which have repeatedly been urged in this journal,—that the 
pauperism of Scotland is becoming unmanageable; and that one of 
the causes is the want of a uniform law for the whole country. It 
is becoming unmanageable : Scotland is learning to look either to 
benevolent contributions from England or to the funds of the 
general empire for the relief of its poor—it is becoming a pauper 
province. First the “ Highlands and Islands” send a begging depu- 
tation to London; next, Paisley follows the example, trying to re- 
present the relief afforded in the first case as a precedent which 
ought to have the force of law; and now a Town-Councillor of 
Glasgow builds upon the assistance given to Paisley as an argu- 
ment for Glasgow receiving the same. The Lord Provost’s asser- 
tion that one-third of the city paupers do not belong to the city, 
is highly probable, considering the state of the law of settlement in 
Scotland, and the provision which a communication inserted in last 
week’s Spectator showed to be made for the poor in rural parishes ; 
circumstances coédperating to accumulate a disproportionate amount 
of pauperism in manufacturing towns. 

The conversations (they can scarcely be called more) of the 
public functionaries of Glasgow not merely illustrate the necessity 
of a legislative measure for the poor of Scotland; they indicate 
that the common sense of the community feels, however vaguely, 
the source of the evil, and the most efficient mode of cure. The 
mischief has been allowed to go on so long unchecked, that there 
is a surplusage of suffering that cannot be relieved by the opera- 
tion of an ordinary poor-law. A poor-law can only grapple with 
the pauperism which under the most favourable circumstances 
must exist In every country—can only relieve the poor, who, in the 
language of Scripture, “ are always with us.” The shrewd men 
of the North are aware that some other measure is necessary to 
carry off the redundant labouring population who cannot find 
employment, and to prevent a similar accumulation in future. 
The operatives are forming themselves into ‘“ emigration socie- 
ties,” and the authorities are devising means for assisting them 
to emigrate. “Government” ought to lend its aid, they say: 
and they are right, for Government has the power to enable 
every industrious poor man who chooses, to carry his labour from 
a part of the British territories where there is no room for it, to 
a part where it is wanted. Government can do this, not by pro- 
viding transports, not by grants of money, but by subjecting the 
disposai of waste lands in its Colonies to one common law—by 
preventing any individual from seizing upon land which is the pro- 
perty of the whole community except on payment of a fair price 
for it; by allowing every individual or company to obtain land 
upon paying a fair price for it; and by devoting the money received 
for lands to the exclusive purpose of providing free passages for 
voluntarily emigrating labourers. All that “Government” has to 
do is, to establish a uniform system, to take care that its provi- 
sions be made known and intelligible to all, and to enforce it rigo- 
rously. The individual or associated enterprise of capitalists and 
labourers will do all that is necessary, provided they are assured 
of justice by such an arrangement on the part of the Government. 
Such an arrangement for preventing the growth of a redundant 
population in one part of the dominions of the empire while all the 
rest is comparatively vacant, although the public mind of Scotland 
seems most ripe for demanding it, is a concern of the whole Three 
Kingdoms. 

The reform of the poor-law is the more immediate concern of 
Scotland ; and all that is required for that purpose is that the law 
shall be made to impose the burden of supporting paupers as 
equably as possible upon property, and provide cheap and expe- 





ditious means of enforzing obedience to its directions. The first 


defect of the existing poor-law of Scotland is, that it is a custom 
rather than a law, and has all the vagueness and uncertainty of a 
custom: this is to be remedied by embracing all its details in one 
well-arranged and clearly-expressed statute. The second defect is, 
that assessments are levied in royal burghs and what are called 
landward parishes upon different principles—-a difference which 
not only exposes some to be taxed more heavily than others, but 
enables many by quirks and evasions to escape altogether, and gives 
rise to much expensive and harrassing litigation : this is to be reme- 
died by the adoption of one uniform system of assessment. The 
third defect is the uncertainty which exists as to who are entitled to 
relief, and from whom: the remedy for this is a distinct definition 
of who are paupers in the eye of the law, and an amended law of 
settlement. The fourth defect is the want of competent jurisdic- 
tion in the courts of law: the remedy for this is to confer summary 


| jurisdiction, in ali questions arising out of the poor-law, upon the 


Sheriff and Burgh Courts in the first instance, with, in cases which 
involve a general principle, an appeal to the Court of Session by a 
simple and economical form of “ advocation.” This is an outline 
of what any pocr-law reform for Scotland must embrace, to be of 
any use. Sir Ronerr Peet has announced that the subject is 
under the consideration of the Cabinet : the accumulating evidence 
which every year brings to demonstrate the necessity of a change, 
ought to have prepared the Scotch to codperate with the Govern- 
ment sincerely and cordially, to render perfect any adequately com- 


| prehensive measure that may be submitted to Parliament. 


EXPECTATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 
In our last summary of political news, we had occasion to notice 
the uneasy and unsettled state of public opinion respecting the 
national exigencies and their remedies; and the Morning Post, in 
taking exception to our slight and brief sketch, gives a new example 
of that uneasiness and unsettlement. ‘We do not know,” says 
the Post, “what good our contemporary the Spectator proposes to 
himself by the sneering tone which he adopts, in the midst of 
national circumstances which certainly are not calculated to suggest 
to any wise man a train of lively and satirical reflection.”—The 
good proposed by our remarks was simply to perform one proper 
office of a spectator, in pointing out a passing symptom of the state 
of the public mind ; a morbid state, against which, and its hasty or 
hastily-urged suggestions, it were well to be on one’s guard. We 
proposed no good by adopting a sneering tone, for we did not propose 
to sneer: if the manner was such as to seem sneering, we hereby 
express our profound contrition; but we suspect that the fancy 
originated in that uncomfortable, baffled condition of mind in 
others, which makes any more cheerful bearing than their own seem 
like studied insult and “sneering.” Having assumed our dis- 
position to be vicious, the worthy journalist forthwith proceeds to 
suppose our purposes to be foolish: he surmises that our object 
may be, “to lead the critical public to the conclusion, that, since 
the Prime Minister is the ablest man of the day, it is mere idle 
nonsense to do any thing but leave matters to his guidance” - - - = 
“confiding in the certainty that the present Prime Minister will do 
all that can be done for the public good.”—Our manifest object was 
nothing of the sort : we expressly questioned whether Sir Ronert 
Peer was equal to the task which seemed to have been set for him ; 
and we suspect that some part of the discontent which is evinced 
at our allusion to the subject arises as much as any thing from the 
consciousness that a premature expectation had been raised. Our 
antagonist, indeed, thought that he had been very guarded in what 
he said: ‘* We said that we had reason to believe that the attention 
of the First Minister of the Crown had been for some time deeply 
engaged with a consideration of the moral and physical state of the 
great mass of the population, and the possibility of the Legislature 
and the Government taking such steps as might be reasonably 
expected to improve those conditions.”—“ For some time” ! was 
it only meant that the Minister had been lately giving to “ the 
moral and physical state of the great mass of the population” that 
consideration which an able and honest statesman is presumed 
always to give to the subject ? If so, where was the necessity for 
stating the fact on the particular 8d of January? At that rate, 
any of us might put forth paragraphs from day to day, stating that 
“ we had reason to believe” that Sir Ronert Pret was thinking 
about something and its practicability. But a very peculiar kind 
of “ consideration ” is attributed to the Premier: “ So far from 
wishing our readers to believe that any practical measures of relief 
were under consideration, we informed them that the point of con- 
sideration was as to the possibility of relief being afforded by any 
measure of executive or legislative authority.” Now is Sir Robert, 
eminently the most practical statesman of the day, thinking about 
the matter in this very abstract, Hamlet-like, “ to-be-or-not-to-be - 
fashion? According to the Conservative organ, he is rivalling 
Cariyre and pondering the ‘Condition-of-England question, with 
no immediate view of practical legislation. Is that likely ? does 
any one believe it possible? Oh! but there is to be a practical 
end, only the deliberation is amazing: after pondering “ for some 
time "—say months—on the abstract point, practical Prer is sup- 
posed to be about to arrive at the Yes cr No; and then—* Sup- 
posing that question decided in the negative, no practical measure 
would be attempted ; but if decided in the affirmative, then”—aye, 
then—“ the nature of the practical measure would be the next 
point to be considered” !—We pointed out last week the uneasy 
and unsettled state of opinion, the general conviction that some- 
thing must be done, coupled with the utter bewilderment as to 
the thing to be done; and here, for further proof, we see a leading 
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journalist conjecturally watching the progress of a thought through 
its several stages in the mind of a statesman; hanging for succour 
on the dictum, or rather dicturum, of a man whose policy is disap- 
proved : I 
something had been accomplished. 7 
It is no doubt owing to this anxiety on public affairs, that our 
acute censor exhibits such evidence of a mind warring with itself, 
as the reader will see presently. From the particular charge against 
us, the writer launches into a general disparagement of our topics. 


“Instead of vigorous remarks upon the political topics of the day, | 


such as the Spectator formerly afforded its readers, we find our 
contemporary at the present crisis very quietly discussing upon 
‘ national holydays,’ the ‘ poor-boxes at the police-offices, and the 
‘ scientific motives for settling a boundary-line in North America’ : 
and yet, to cur ignorance, it seems that the circumstances of the 
present time call for as much discussion of the political state of the 
country as the circumstances of any other time which we re- 
member.”—Very true; but what does that much-abused word 
“discussion” mean? It is not necessarily the exclusive treatment 
of one absorbing subject. We do not neglect, at what we deem 
proper oceasions, to “discuss,” according to our humble ability, 
the ereat political questions of the day: but we must go by 
our own lights; recollecting how the attention may be palled 
when we labour to excite it too often, and cram it with loads of 
identical propositions by way of discussion,—just as a leading Whig 
paper almost smothered genuine Anti-Corn-law zeal in many of its 
readers under the masses of “ discussion” with which its columns 
groaned. Meanwhile, at intervals, we crave licence to discuss 
matters immediately practicable, and we will add, practical and 
useful: having treated the Boundary questions with the United 
States on their broad national bearings, we see neither vice nor 
danger in suggesting a reason which may enlist on the side of dili- 
gence many intelligent persons in both countries ; we cannot admit 
that we are censurable for seconding the efforts of the Magistrates 
at this season to obtain a fund which is very necessary for the 
due administration of their office, and for which they often tax 
their own pockets; and as to the national holydays, we ap- 
peal to the Post itself for judgment on the laudable na- 
ture of that enterprise. We agree with what our contem- 
porary says, in the very article from which we have quoted 
so largely, that the mass of the people “have been treated 
for the most part as mere instruments for getting wealth—wealth 
which hardened the hearts of those who obtained it, and which 
has corrupted the few with luxury, while the many are left to the 
grossness which flows from bad example and too much liberty to 
follow it.” And as one means of popular refinement, we cordially 
back Lord Joun Manners in his plea for national holydays. So 
does the Morning Post; for it says that Lord Joun’s proposition 
appears calculated “ to do good service to the industrious popula- 
tion, and thus to the bone and sinew of the state’s wellbeing” 
and we are proud to have its approbation in the very next column 
to that conveying the “ sneer” at the imputed triviality of our 
purposes. ‘ There is,” says the Post, in the more agreeable man- 
ner which it alternates with the misanthropical, ‘ we are glad to 
say, one green spot in the desert of crabbed dulness. There is one 
Radical paper with good sense to understand, and integrity to pro- 
claim, the urgent necessity of some measure founded on his Lord- 


ship’s suggestion; and, better still, a keen and close observer is of 


opinion that the virulence with which Lord Joun Manners was 
assailed, and the stupid attempts at ridicule that have been ejected 
against his plan—in short, that the cur-cry of opposition got up 
against it—are no unfavourable symptoms as to its prospects of ulti- 
mate success.” And in the same paper, an extract from our 
columns is introduced with the remark, that “¢ there is more sound 
sense and good judgment in the few lines below than the vulgar 
herd of ‘ Liberal’ plodders could put together in the circle of a 
twelvemonth.” On the Post's own showing, therefore, we might 
rest our fame on a fraction of one article for a year at least, and be 
pardoned for all the inanity and triviality that we may please to 
bestow upon our readers, though we were “ as tedious as a king.” 

We might also rely on the reputation for “integrity,” acknow- 
ledged in one column, to shield us from the charge in another column, 
that “ the Spectator has an invincible reluctance to plain and candid 
speaking at the present moment, because the events of the time and the 
condition of the people practically coutradict the theories which that 
able journalist and all other advocates of ‘non-restriction’ and 
‘self-protection’ in political arrangements have urged upon public 
acceptation. But we would rather rely on the fact that there is no 
such motive, if the theory of Free Trade is meant. ‘The condition 
of the people is no test of the merits of free trade, because free 
trade has not been instituted. Free trade is trade which is free, 
and our trade is not free. ‘The slight approaches to free trade, or 
rather the slight modifications of restriction, which have been 
effected, have had little influence on the condition of the people: 
they are valuable, less because of their practical influence at the 
present moment, than because friends of free trade see in them 
earnest of progress in their opinions, which the Whigs absolutely 
neglected, until, moribund, they discerned in them the seed of a new 
reputation for a Ministry. Sir Ronert Prev has ventured to take 
to himselfa very little of that seed; and we rejoice to see it come 
into use. On that score, then, we have no motive to be uncandid. 
Indecd, it is never worth the while of any man who supposes him- 
self to have substantial claims to attention—and every intelligent 
honest man has them—to deviate from truth and say or hint the 
thing which is not. 
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NORMAN'S RAMBLES IN YUCATAN. 


ALtHovGu not without interest from the freshness of its subject 
and the rapid style of its narrative, the most prominent feature of 
Mr. NorMman’s book arises from the national character of the author. 
Rambles in Yucatan exhibits in a remarkable manner the restless 
and roving propensities of the Americans, and the free and easy 
manner in which a thoroughbred United-Statesman will toss off a 
book. At the end of the New Orleans, sickly season of 1841, 
Mr. Norman, without any specific object that we have discovered, 
| embarked on board a vessel bound for Havanna, intending to visit 
the Windward Islands. Not finding the communication between 
them and Cuba so great as he had expected, he chops right round 
more rapidly than the wind, whisks himself and valise on board a 
Spanish brig bound to Sisal in Yucatan, and in due time arrives 
there. Detained by the want of means of locomotion at the second 
port in Yucatan one day, or rather part of a day, Mr. Norman 
departs early on the morrow for Merida, the capital ; and hearing of 
other ruins than those of Palenque, he starts to see them. Tle de- 
voted a few days to an examination of the remains of Chi-chen; 
made a sort of day-call at those of Kabah ; next paid another day’s 
visit to Zayi, where Sreruens had been before him; “saw at a 
distance the ruins of Nohpat,” but his “haste to reach Uxmal 
would not allow him to stop”; and, after examining this city, 
whose remains Warprcx had elaborately described many years 
ago, he departed to the port of Campeachy by way of Merida, and 
embarked for home. The time he occupied in his Rambles was 
about five months. The only instrument of any kind which he 
possessed was a compass; and that must have been utterly useless 
in investigating architectural ruins, beyond fixing the relative posi- 
tion of the buildings to the cardinal-points: not a book does he 
seem to have read or to have had, (though Sreruens lent him 
Watpeck,) till he began to read up or “cram” from Braprorp 
and other writers on American antiquities. Yet, so qualified, he 
turns historian and archeologist, as readily as he would engage in 
any other speculation. 

It will be seen from this description that the work has two fea- 
tures—the narrative of the tour, and the account of the ruined mo- 
numents of a past people. The tour is rapid, both in the move- 
ments of the tourist and in his description of them: it is also read- 
able, for Mr. Norman gallops on, never pausing to puzzle himself 
or his readers with profundities or to penetrate below the surface, 
but tells what he sees or what he hears; superficially indeed, 
though with animal spirits. In his narrative there is nothing of ad- 
| venture, and he underwent little of what would be considered priva- 
tion by a person accustomed to the hardships of the back-woods, 
or used to an active colonial life; but Yucatan does not furnish 
the conveniences of the grand tour, or even of travelling in Egypt 
or India. The journey for the most part must be made in the 
saddle: unless the traveller can procure an invitation from the 
clergyman in the villages or smaller towns, he must put up at the 
traveller’s house, or hut, where he is generally exposed to all the 
elements, with nothing to eat but boiled Indian corn and a national 
dish of beans, and nothing to drink but a substitute for coffee in 
the form of a Yucatan “ Hunt’s patent roasted.” This mode of 
excursionizing, with the novelty incidental to the country and the 
people, gives character and amusing power to the Rambles in 
Yucatan: but it is a book the reader may readily dispense with. 

The discovery of Mr. Norman as an explorer is limited to a 
single point—he shows the dense population and the number of 
cities existing in this part of America at some remote period. 
The ruins of buildings quite as extraordinary as any thing which 
he has discovered, if not more so, were known to the world during 
the last century; and an account of their remains was published 
by men more competent to the task than Mr. Norman: within 
these two years, his countryman, Sreruens has again roused the 
attention of the public by his Travels in Central America; whilst 
as regards extent, magnificence, style of art and preservation, 
Palanque and Uxmal seem to us to excel any remains which 
Mr. Norman visited. One fact, however, he has established, and 
a very startling fact it is—that within one parallel of latitude, and 
between two seas not two hundred miles apart, the ruins of more 
than half-a-dozen cities are to be traced, which, if the description is 
to be trusted, excel in magnitude and mere material magnificence 
all the ancient cities of the old world, except Rome, Thebes, and 
Babylon. 

The views and speculations of Mr. Norman on the nature and 
antiquity of the ruins he saw, or on the character of the people that 
| erected them, are of slender value: his facts are drawn from very 


| obvious sources, and not always with discrimination ; his reflections 
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are those of an overgrown schoolboy engaged upon a theme. Ilis 
account of the ruins themselves is of little value beyond such a ge- 
neral description as anybody might give on a general survey ; for 
he had neither time, instruments, nor ability to use them. The 
difficulty of measuring extensive ruins with accuracy is well known, 
even when the ruins are accessible, the measurers experienced, and 
the necessary implements at hand. Mr. Norman had no instru- 
ment—not even-a draper’s yard-stick ; the ruins, through the lux- 
uriance of a Tropical vegetation, are inaccessible till a path is cut 
by the axe; time, matter, and vegetable luxuriance, have sur- 
rounded the remains with fallen fragments, planted them with 
trees, and destroyed equality of surface-level. Yet despite of all 
this, Mr. Norman proceeds to give the dimensions of buildings, 
which he could not even have tried by the rule of step, sometimes 
with only an approach to accuracy—as about so and so; at other 
times with exactness—* the distance between these two extremes is 
four hundred and fifty feet.” This circumstance renders us ex- 
tremely distrustful, not of Mr. Norman's veracity, but as to how far 
his statements can be safely received. And this seems to be a 
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| derable. 


national failing—not untruth so much as want of correctness. | 


Part of this, as is sometimes alleged, may arise from their Demo- 
cratic institutions, which, enabling every ill-informed and un- 
scrupulous man to address an ill-informed and consequently a 
credulous public, renders strictness of statement not necessary ; 
but some of it is probably caused by the social position of 
America—the habit or necessity of living upon the shift, and making 
one thing do for another: a system all very well in the daily work 
of the thinly-settled districts, but which must not be applied to 
mathematical or other sciences. 

The ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, and Zayi, do not strike us as pos- 
sessing any novelty either of principle or of detail: they consist of a 
pyramid or pyramids duly adjusted to the four cardinal points, but, 
like those of Egypt, without any obvious purpose, and of so-called 
palaces—structures of great extent and magnificence, and erected 
at a vast expense of labour, but not offering a convenience or 
utility in the slightest degree proportioned to their cost, the 
chambers being small and dark—more like tombs than rooms. 
Having, however, upon two late occasions* entered into the 
subject of these Transatlantic Pelasgi, or Etruscans, or Antidelu- 
vians, we shall not again go into it; especially as Mr. Sreruens 
is engaged in exploring the province of Yucatan, not merely in 
order to describe its remains, but with a view, we believe, to the 
removal of the most characteristic and transportable specimens to 
the United States to form an American museum. We will, how- 
ever, take a few quotations from Mr. Norman, as a sample of his 
Rambles in Yucatan. 

THE FIRST COACH IN YUCATAN. 

I left Merida by coach for Campeachy. It started at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, with three passengers; an elderly woman and man and myself composing 
the load. The team galloped off at the rate of ten miles the hour, and changed 
horses every hour during the route. The coach was one of four which were im- 
ported from Troy ; and, asa sample, was well worthy of the high reputation the 
Trojan carriages enjoy throughout the United States; but the horses and 
harness were in shocking bad keeping. 

The driver was an Indian; besides whom were two other attendants, who 
were needed, for the unskilful hands of the Indian, and the wildness of the 
horses made the vehicle go on all sides of the road. It was no uncommon oc- 
currence to be brought up against a stone wall at the side of the road; and, in 
one instance, we were foul of an Indian hut, which frightened the inmates to 
such a degree that they ran out, supposing it to be an earthquake. By com- 
bining the skill and strength of our whole party, we succeed in getting the 
horses and coach again upon the high way. 

We stopped at a village to take breakfast, and passed through several towns 
on the road, but they afforded nothing worthy of remark. The country through 
which our route lay, presented the same aspect as other parts we had visited. 
The fields were still covered with weeds, to burn which the proprietors of the 
soil were only waiting for dry weather. This is the only preparation the soil 
receives prior to sowing it. ‘The progress of the coach afforded us much amuse- 
ment, by the fright which it appeared to occasion to all animated nature in our 
way. This line of coaches had been only a short time established, and its 
whirling along among people and cattle, had a similar effect that a locomotive 
has among the animals and their owners in the wilds of the far West. Nothing 
would stand before it. Away went horse and rider, mule and packs, to secure 
a safe retreat in the bushes, at the alarming sound of our approach. Our ar- 
rival in the town brought out the whole population, and the Indians would 
come round the coach aching with curiosity, their countenances expressive ! o h 
of fear and admiration. 

EFFECTS OF DRESS. 

This morning, at the usual breakfast hour, Ileft the “vestry ” for the house. 
On the way thither I was met by the major-domo, who, I observed, was very 
polite indeed—unusually so. He took my hand and led me into the dwelling, 
where the best hammock was opened for my reception. I sat down and took 
aswing. Presently the lady of the mansion, who had arrived “ by coach ” 
the previous evening, made her appearance, dropping me one of her sweetest 
courtesies, and passed out at another door. The children all followed in slow 
procession, giving me a similar salutation; until, eventually, I was left alone in 
silent astonishment. During this ceremony the Indians were peeping in at the 
doors, apparently awaiting their turn; and, sure enough, it came. They ap- 
proached in single file, to the number of some thirty, and, as they marched 

ast, partially knelt, and made all sorts of obeisances: which were acknow- 

edged with as much form as my inexperienced greatness could command. I was 

lost in amazement. I began to survey the room in search of a mirror, to sec 
what change had taken place in my person; and the fact stared me in the face. 
It was my black suit that I had put on in the morning, (not being on fatigue 
duty today,) that had given this first impression of my importance—having, 
heretofore, only appeared in my working guise before them. In my future 
rambles, I shall benefit by my experience in this little affair; and would re- 
commend it to the careful consideration of all who may hereafter travel in 
these parts. After breakfast I stepped aside, and examined the coat more par- 
ticularly, to ascertain how long its newly discovered virtues might be expected 
to abide with it. I was delighted to find that it would probably supply me 
with all the dignity I should require during my residence in the country. 


* Spectator, No. 684; Stephens’s Travels in Central America. No. 720; 
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INDIAN RIBAND-DANCE. 

The three days of masquerade before Lent, (Ash-Wednesday,) commenced 
on Sunday the 6th of February. The riband, or pole-dance, among the 
masqueraders, excited the most attention. A pole, about twenty feet long, 
was raised perpendicularly, from the top of which were fastened fifteen or 
twenty pieces of wide, variously-coloured ribands. Each dancer, laying hold 
of a piece and extending it, formed a wide circle around the pole. ‘The dan- 
cing commenced at a given signal, all joining. They crossed each other with 
the greatest precision, and in such order as to form a beautiful lattice or net- 
work with the ribands, until they were wound up. The figure then suddenly 
changes, and the ribands, by a reverse movement, are unwound. This they 
continue until they are tired. The evenings of the three days were finished 
by balls at the house of some one of the citizens, where the most respectable 
part of the population was to be seen. 

THE LADIES OF YUCATAN, 

The social condition of the sex in Yucatan, so far as my observation ex- 
tends, compares very favourably with that of females of the same rank in 
the other provinces of Mexico. The Yucatecos ladies generally attend to 
their household affairs, and to the education of their children; but though 
their habits are rather domestic, the standard of virtue is not to be estimated 
as high as in the United States. Their personal attractions are quite inconsi- 
In the absence of animation and intelligence, nothing is left to fasci- 
nate or to be loved. The brunette complexion, regular features, black hair, 
and eyes of the same colour predominate. They dress in the Spanish fashion— 
_— colours are generally preferred—with a light veil thrown over their heads, 
and a profusion of jewellery and other ornaments carefully arranged about their 
persons. They seldom walk out, except to church, where they appear to more 
advantage than at any other place. At their houses, their carelessness of dress 
amounts to slovenliness. They may be seen at almost any hour of the day, 
swinging in their hammocks, with cigars in their mouths, or making their 
toilet in the doorway of their dwellings. It is a general custom here for the 
ladies to sleep in this suspended apparatus. Those who are accustomed to 
the luxury of a bedstead, are not easily reconciled to this arrangement ; and I 
have in vain tried to discover a sufficient reason for the prevalence of these 
articles, to the exclusion of the bedstead. 

The gambling propensities of the ladies are as strong as those of the gentle- 
men ; which, however, they do not indulge in to so great an extent. They 
mingle at the public tables, but good order and decorum always prevail. 

A stranger is particularly struck with the apathy of the wife in her house- 
hold affairs. She is seldom seen in conversation with her husband. Being 
poorly educated, she bas no literary resources whatever. She is rarely seen 
with a book in her hand. The common topics of her household form the only 
points of intellectual contact between herself and her husband. Sleep is her 
chief resource; and, in the swing of the hammock, many of her best hours 
are lost in forgetfulness. Music, I found to my great surprise, was but little 
cultivated. 

It should be said in fairness to Mr. Norman, that he makes no 
pretension to seience, but distinctly and rather naively disavows 
it. Had he been the first to make these discoveries in a country 
where antiquities were unknown or forgotten, this fact would have 
been entitled to every weight. But the principal cities he visited 
have been explored already; the others are in course of explora- 
tion by a countryman; and the general, hasty, rule-of-thumb ac- 
count of Mr. Norman, seems rather like an attempt to forestall 
Srepuens than called for as a necessity. 

LOUDONS SUBURBAN HORTICULTURIST. 

Tue object of this work is extensive. It is intended to embrace 
all that “ is useful for the possessors of small gardens, whether in 
town or country, at home or abroad, and whether they belong to 
the retired citizen, the clergyman, the farmer, the mechanic, .the 
labourer, the colonist, or the emigrant.” And it purports to contain 
all that is necessary both in principle and practice, both in science 
and art, to enable a person to understand whether his garden is 
properly cultivated by his gardener, or to direct its cultivation 
himself. 

The arrangement of the book corresponds with the extensive 
design ; perhaps reminding one of the variety of knowledge Virru- 
vius required in an architect, and that he should, among other 
things, be skilled in the civil law, that he might not be cheated in 
the title of the ground on which he was to build. Mr. Louvpon 
opens his work with a general view of the principles on which 
horticulture is founded: he then proceeds to the physiology of 
plants, and exhibits a pretty complete system of botany; for though 
his examples are limited to garden-plants, the laws relating to 
them are of a general kind. ‘The soil and the atmosphere are next 
considered, first in their natural characters, then with regard to 
their improvement by art. An examination of insects, birds, and 
animals, in their bearing upon gardening, follows; and a brief 
view of the diseases of plants and their remedies completes the 
first part. The second part embraces the implements, structures, 
and operations of horticulture, from the spade, the knife, and the 
wicker-basket, up to the most elaborate contrivances of the tool- 
maker or the expensive luxury of the pinery, and from the simple 
task of digging to the most delicate and difficult operations. 
The third part treats of culture proper—laying out the garden, 
selecting and distributing the fruit-trees, and the general manage- 
ment of natural and artificial growths. 

All this, extended through upwards of seven hundred pages, 
will not, however, suffice to enable one to have a suburban 
garden. Suburban Horticulture requires a trilogy for its exhibi- 
tion; of which The Suburban Architect and Landscape Gardener 
is the beginning, telling how to build our villa and lay out its 
grounds; the work before us, teaching how to cultivate edible 
products, is the middle; and the Suburban Floriculturist, or de- 
corative gardener, will form the end. The quantity of typogra- 
phical matter contained in these three books will be equal to a 
dozen octavo volumes, such, for example, as the handsome edition 
of Apam Smitn’s Wealth of Nations edited by M'Cutxiocu. It is 
obvious that such a trilogy must require a long time even to read 
it; but to study it with a view to practice, must be a task such as 
men only undergo with a view to a profession. How far three 
such elaborate treatises are attainable, or usable, by some of the 
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persons whom Mr. Loupon professes to write for—as “ the farmer, 
the mechanic, or the labourer ”—may be questioned ; and probably 
a much smaller book, embracing only the pith of such cultivation 
as they are likely to carry on, might have been more useful. 
Whether the dictum of the ancient sage, that a great book is a 
great evil, holds true as regards the rich amateur, must depend 
upon whether the rich amateur reads like the ancient sage and 
exhausts all that is in a work. It may be a truism to say that there 
is in every scientific treatise all the knowledge which the author 
put there, but it is a truism little attended to. T he grammar of a 
language, for example, may be put into very little compass, and 
he who thoroughly masters it may ceteris paribus be as good a 
grammarian as the author himself. But minds, like stomachs, can- 
not feed on essences; the stomach cannot, and the mind will not, 
be at the labour of digesting pure nutriment. The “ general ” 
reader, who skims superficially over a book, picks up something 
here and there, but leaves a vast quantity of matter bebind; so 
that, for many people, a great book may be an advantage, for by 
going over a larger space the reader picks up more than he would 
in a smaller one, and some works of condensed science he would 


not read at all. y 

This is more especially the case where the book, like Mr. Lov- 
pon’s Suburban Horticulturist, is interesting in its general views to 
those who feel no vocation to gardening; whilst its technical 
parts are so distinctly marshalled, that the amateur or practitioner 
can turn at once to the particular information he is in search 
of. Besides a thorough knowledge of the subject, and the fulness 
of matter which results from it, together with a style perfectly 
distinct and not unattractive from its clearness and closeness, 
Mr. Loupon’s book derives an interest from his exhibition of the 
principles on which every thing rests. If he describes a common 
tool, he shows the ,hilosophical reasons for its form, and for the 
best manner of using it; if he gives directions for any particular 
operation, the botanical, atmospheric, or any or all of the laws 
on which the rule is founded, are presented to the reader. By 
this means, breadth of view and largeness of interest are imparted 
to the smallest matters; which cease to appear insignificant when 
they are connected with the illustration of a law of nature or of 
science. What adds to this attraction is, that the principles 
often exhibit felicitous applications of philosophy to utility, or 
curious instances of natural wonders. But a few extracts will 
exemplify our meaning better than we can describe it. 

A CHEAP SCIENTIFIC DEFENCE. 

A very ingenious substitute for this utensil [the annular ged: has lately 
been invented by Mr. Walker, of Hull. It is founded on the galvanic prin- 
ciple of alternate plates of zinc and copper producing a galvanic shock, and is 
therefore called the galvanic protector. ‘Take slips of zinc four or five inches 
in breadth, in order to enclose the plant or bed to be protected, as with a hoop; 
but in addition to the mere rim or frame of zinc, rivet to it, near the upper edge, 
a strip of sheet-copper one inch broad, turning down the zinc over this so as 
to form a rim composed of zinc, copper, and zinc. The deterring effect is pro- 
duced by the galvanic action of the two metals; and thus, when the snail or 
slug creeps up the rim of zinc, it receives a galvanic shock as soon as its horns 
or head touch the part where the copper is enclosed, causing it to recoil or turn 
back. A more beautiful application of science in the case of deterring insects 
is rarely to be met with, and it will not cost more than 6d. a lineal foot. 

INSECT FEEDERS. 

Insects, like other animals, derive their nourishment from the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; but a glance is sufficient to show that they possess a much 
wider field of operations than the others. While the other animals make use 
for their subsistence of only a small portion of the inexhaustible treasures of 
the vegetable kingdom, and reject the rest as insipid or noxious, the insects 
leave perhaps no vegetable production untouched. From the majestic oak to 
the invisible fungus or the insignificant wall-moss, the whole race of plants is 
a stupendous meal, to which the insects sit down as guests. Even those plants 
which are highly poisonous and nauseating to other animals are not refused by 
them. But this is not yet all. The larger plant-consuming animals are 
usually limited to leaves, seed, and stalks: not so insects, to the various fami- 
lies of which every part of a plant yields suitable provender.. Some, which live 
under the earth, attack roots; others choose the stem and branches; a third 
division live on the leaves; a fourth prefers the flowers; while a fifth selects the 
fruit or seed. 

THE SPINE OF PLANTS. 

In all vertebrate animals there is a part at the back of the neck, between the 
spinal marrow and the brain, where a serious injury will occasion immediate 
death. There is a corresponding point in plants, between the root and the 
stem, which is called the neck, or collar; and at this point plants may be 
more readily injured than anywhere else. Most plants, also, may be killed by 
covering this point too deeply in the soil. In all seedling plants, this neck or 
vital pet is immediately beneath the point where the seed-leaves originate ; 
and if the plant be cut over there when in a young state, the part which is left 
in the ground will infallibly die. In all plants, however, and particularly in 
herbaceous plants which have creeping stems, and also in various kinds of trees 
and shrubs, the roots, after the plant has attained a certain age, become fur- 
nished with adventitious buds; and, when the plant or tree is cut over by 
the collar, these dormant buds are called into action, and throw up shoots, 
which are called suckers. No suckers, however, are ever thrown up by the 
roots of a plant cut through at the collar while in its seed-leaves. ‘The 
branches of a tree may be all cut off close to the trunk, and the roots also 
partially removed; but, if the collar remain uninjured, the plant, in suitable 
soil and under favourable circumstances, will throw out new roots, and in time 
will completely recover itself. Qn the other hand, if the collar is cut off, the 
stem or trunk is left without roots, and the roots without a stem, or the power 
(in general) to throw up one. 

There are some plants of the herbaccous kind, (such as the horse-radish, for 
example, ) that do not suffer even if their collar should be buried two feet, or 
even three feet; but by far the greater number of plants, (such as the hepatica, 
the common daisy, the common grasses, &c.) are killed by having the collar 
covered two or three inches; and nothing is more injurious to woody plants, 
whether large or small. It is easy to destroy a large tree, by heaping up earth 
round the base of itstrunk; and easy to prevent a small one from growing, by lift- 
ing it and planting it six inches or a foot decper than it was before. Hence the 
great importance of not planting any plant deeper in the soil than it was before 
taking it up; and hence also the reason why trees planted in deeply-trenched 


these trecs, the soil immediately under and about them is more consolidated by 
treading and watering than the soil in the other parts of the plantation; and 
hence it scon sinks below the general level; to maintain which level, the gar- 
dener fills up the depression every year, till the collar of the tree becomes 
buried several inches beneath the surface. 

NAMES OF VARIETIES. 

In general, the namesof culinary vegetables and fruits bear the name of the 
person who raised them, with the place where they were raised, with or without 
the additition of some adjective expressing their properties—as Forest’s Large 
Upsal Cabbage, Reid’s New Golden Pippin, &c. The names applied to varie- 
ties of gooseberries, florists’ flowers, and roses, are for the most part given in 
honour of individuals: sometimes they indicate a quality—as Brown's Scarlet 





Verbena; and sometimes they imply superiority or a challenge—as the Top- 
Sawyer gooseberry, or Cox’s Defiance Dahlia. The Dutch give their florists’ 
| flowers many high-sounding titles, which appear at first sight ridiculous; but 
in giving them they intend at once to compliment their patrons, and to describe 
something of the nature of the flower: thus—the letters W., Y., O., R., C., 
P., V., B., &c., when capitals, are understood to mean white, yellow, orange, 
red, crimson, purple, violet, blue; and hence, when a flower is named William 
the Conqueror, or Wonder of Constantinople, its colours are understood to be 
white and crimson ; Charming Phillis, crimson and purple; British Rover, blue 
and red, &c. It is always desirable to know the meaning of a name, or even 
to know that it has no meaning; in the former case some positive ideas are 
obtained, and in both the memory is assisted. 
A HINT TO GARDEN-OWNERS. 

So long as the fruit is green, it possesses to a certain extent the physiological 
action of a leaf, and decomposes carbonic acid under the influence of light ; but 
as soon as it begins to ripen, this action ceases, and the fruit is wholly nourished 
by the sap elaborated by the leaves. Thus the fruit has, in common with the 
leaves, the power of elaborating sap, and also the power of attracting sap from 
the surrounding parts. Hence we see, that where a number of fruits are grow- 
ing together, one or more of them attract the sap or nutriment from all the 
rest, which in consequence drop off. As the food of the fruit is prepared by the 
leaves under the ra sc of solar light, it follows that the excellence of the 
fruit will depend chiefly on the excellence of the leaves; and that if the latter 
are not sufticiently developed, or not duly exposed to the action of the sun’s 
rays, or placed at too great a distance from the fruit, the latter will be diminu- 
tive in size, and imperfectly ripened, or may drop off before attaining maturity. 
Hence the inferiority of fruits which grow on naked branches, or even on 
branches where there is not a leaf close to the fruit ; as in the case of a bunch of 
grapes, where the leaf immediately above it has been cut off, or in that ofa 
gouseberry, where the leaf immediately above it has been eaten by a caterpillar. 
Hence it is evident, that the secretions formed by the fruit are principally de- 
rived from the matter elaborated in the leaf or leaves next to it ; and as the sap 
of all the leaves is more or less abundant according to the supply received from 
the roots, the excellence of fruits depends ultimately on the condition of the 
roots, and the condition, position, and exposition of the leaves. 

A “FORTUNATELY SIMPLE PROCESS.” 

To destroy worms is fortunately a very simple process ; for such is the ten- 
derness of their skin, that watering them with any caustic or bitter liquid de- 
prives them of life in a few minutes. The cheapest caustic liquid is lime-water ; 
which is made by dissolving quicklime, at the rate of half a pound of lime to 
twelve pints of water, and letting it stand a few minutes toclear. Before 
pouring it on the soil from a watering-pot with a rose on, the worm-casts 
ought to be removed; and the effects of the water will soon become obvious, by 
the worms rising to the surface, writhing about there, and in a few minutes 
dying. To hasten their death, some more lime-water should be poured on them 
after they come to the surface. 

The work is profusely illustrated by cuts; yet, profuse as they 
are, the text sometimes refers us to other works by Mr. Loupon,— 
a reference which, in so bulky a book, should have been avoided. 
Mr. Loupon pronounces the Suburban Horticulturist the best of 








his works upon gardening; not merely because it contains all the 
latest improvements and discoveries, but because he has been 
assisted by some of the most eminent horticulturists in the kingdom, 
either by the revision of his writing or by their own contributions. 





THE NAVAL CLUB. 
‘T'uis new work of the Old Sailor consists of a series of tales set in 
an ingenious framework. A club is supposed to have been formed 
at Greenwich, consisting of retired naval officers of all grades, to- 
gether with a marine or two, and the different veteran servants of 
each member, who sit as it were below the dais. The rules of the 
club allow visiters ; and, as a matter of course, the assembly continu- 
ally recurs to “ reminiscences of service,” from a passing anecdote 
to a short novel. Of the mere after-dinner stories it is unnecessary 
to speak. The shorter tales embrace single incidents at sea or epi- 
sodes in a man’s career,—as “ Retribution,” a powerful but rather 





shocking sketch of piracy in the West Indies; the story of the loss 
of Nelson’s old ship the Agamemnon, and the feelings of her crew 
when forced to abandon her; the “ Adventure of a Jersey Man,” 
containing an account of the daring entry of a privateer into a 
French port, and some passages in the life of her captain. The 
long stories are two,—the autobiography of a marine officer, mainly 
consisting of a capture at sea, and some rapid and striking inci- 
dents during a Negro insurrection in one of the West India 
islands: ‘ Poor Ned,” which contains some port and sea sketches, 
but in its extraordinary chances and changes approaches the 
Minerva Press school. 

The Naval Club exhibits considerable improvement on the part 
of Mr. Barker in every point of view, and may be considered 
as his best work. Although the conversation of the club some- 
times stops a story in the middle, (a defect easily remedied,) and 
the descriptions of the members may be occasionally overdone, 
yet the number of characters furnishes relief, gives a variety to 
the stories told, and permits the easy introduction of tales too 
trifling to stand alone. ‘The general execution, too, is of a more 
sustained and vigorous character, with a wider range of subject, 
and juster views of life, or at least of that kind of life which falls 
within naval ken. There is also greater finish about the work ; not 
the finish of polish, but a greater equality, with fewer gross de- 
fects of taste. Further, it strikes us there is more of animation in 
the dialogue, and of force and boldness in the sketches; although 
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Tom Cringle’s Log, which the Old Sailor has probably been study- 
ing. Mr. Barker, however, takes a more generous and even a 
more philosophical view of Negro slavery than Cringle, who had 
most of the Planter prejudices. 

The critical defect of The Naval Club, or rather of the longer 
stories, is want of art. With much of the truth and individuality 
of nature, they have its narrowness and apparent abruptness. Per- 
sons and incidents are introduced to the reader with somewhat 
of emphasis and are heard no more of; characters who seem 
designed for a conspicuous part in the story are dropped without 
explanation, or killed off compendiously, when no other means 
exist of getting rid of them. With the exception of “ Poor Ned,” 
an analogous remark applies to the tales themselves: they are 
rather parts than wholes, rather episodes than stories. 

Our extracts shall be taken from the West Indian scenes, which 
upon the whole are the best in the work. 

A NEGRO PILOT. 

It was soon after daylight in the morning, that a small sailing-vesscl, carry- 
ing a pilot’s flag, was discovered close to us, and sbortly afterwards a Negro 
came on board to conduct the sloop into the roads. The pilot was naked ex- 
cept a piece of coarse linen round his loins; and 1 could not. help feeling some- 
what awkward at seeing one of my own spccies moving a! out in this state, 


with as much unconcern as if he had been completely dressed. He was a | 
stout elderly man, firm in his step and independent in his manner, and full of 


life and humour: but judge of my surprise when I was told he was a slave. 
His first salutation was—* Ha, massa captain; how he do, eh? What news 
he bring from England? How him Billy Pitt and King George? Port a 
littly bit, boy.” 

The Captain stumped towards him; but no sooner did the Negro hear the 
dot-and-go-one of the skipper’s wooden pin, than he gazed more earnestly at 
him, and then he burst out—“ Ky, he Massa Haul, eh?” and holding out his 
hand—* Me happy for see you, Captain Haul; many long day since me kab de 
pleasure. Massa Death knock down one leg; tother ’tan ‘tiff, eh? Miss 
Nancy glad for see you once more; she hab old head now, and ” 

Old Haul-of-Haul seemed to be apprehensive that probably some of his pec- 
cadilloes were about to be exposed, and therefore stopped the Negro with— 
“Weel Ben, ye're alive, I’m thinking: and now just place me in the auld 
spot, about twa cables length from the jetty, mon, and we'll crack of lang- 
syne after the anchor is gone.” 

“Crack, massa; what he call crack?” replied the Negro: but, catching 
sight of the Purser, who was also an old acquaintance, he gave a significant 
look, and pointing towards him—*“ Ab, what hab crack dere, eh? How he do, 
Massa Purser ?—Steady littly bit, boy—no run the sloop in de bush. How he 
do, Massa Nipwig ? where de rum lib now ?” 

The good-humoured, unembarrassed manner in which the naked Black ad- 
dressed the officers, quite delighted me: he had a laugh and a joke for every 
one, and gave his directions for steering the sloop with all the air of an admiral ; 
nor would he allow even the Captain to interfere with his duties. It was cer- 
tainly a curious sight to see this unclothed being, without even a covering to 
his head, standing by the side of Old [laul-of-Haul, arrayed in his full uni- 
form, with a huge regular three-cornered hat fiercely cocked over his left eye, 
and his hanger suspended to a broad black belt buckled round his waist. His 
ammunition-leg had received a more than usual polish of becs-wax, and there 
he stood anticipating congratulations on his good fortune. 

It is customary, in conning a ship, for the man at the helm to reply to the 
commands of the pilot for the purpose of showing that they are heard and un- 
derstood ; and in difficult navigation this is very essential for the prevention of 
mistakes. Old Haul, however, had been so accustomed at all times to work 
his own we, that he considered no order could be properly executed except it 
came from himself; and on this account he kept repeating the directions of 
Ben, but which the latter, who looked upon it as an infringement of his dig- 
nity, did not seem to relish. The expression of his features was particularly 
comical, especially when the steersman responded to the order before the Cap- 
tain could give it utterance; and then he muttered to himself, “Ky! he no 
catch ’em dere.” 

“ Steady boy, hearee !” cried Ben, addressing the helmsman. 

“ Steady !” went the Captain, repeating the command. 

“ Steady it is!” answered the helmsman. 

* Port a littly bit,” cried Ben. 

“ Port a little.” 

“ Port it is,” responded the man. 

This went on for some time, till Ben could bear it no longer. “ Starboard, 
boy!” cried Ben. 

* Starboard,” repeated the Captain. Upon which the naked Negro stepped 
up to Old Haul, and taking hold of the gold-laced lappet of his coat, exclaimed, 
with the utmost gravity—‘ Tan, massa, and you please, let one gentlemun peak 
at a time.” 





DRESSING A LINE OF SAILORS. 

In a very short interval, to increase the astonishment of every class, the 
river was crowded with boats, pulling steadily for the quays; and the marines 
of the Alert, together with a body of seamen from the same ship, and as many 
as could possibly be spared from the merchantmen, all armed with muskets, 
bayonets, and cutlasses, were landed, and with a union-jack in front, proceeded 
to the great square, where the whole of the troops were already formed in ad- 
mirable order, and were undergoing inspection by the General, attended by his 
full staff. The arrival of Old Haul’s battalion caused general merriment for 
the manner in which the seamen attempted to keep something like regular 
step, and the way in which they shouldered their arms; as many being on the 
right shoulder as the left. ‘To bring them into anything like a dress front 
was impossible, till an old boatswain’s mate, taking one of the carpenter’s crew 
with him, chalked a line before them, which they toed with great precision, and 
presented a very fair face. 

A VIEW OF WEST INDIAN SOCIETY. 

* The case stands thus, Sir: in former times intimacies between the female 
slaves and their owners originated a race of Creoles or Coloured people, who, 
capable of enduring all the effects of this infernal climate, are yet softened in 
the barbarism of their natures by the mixture of European blood in tieir veins. 
There is a great deal in blood, Sir—genteel blood, depend upon it, Now, no 
White man possessing ten grains of common sense would bring a wife with 
him to the West Indies : for what would she be?—a perpetual burden, which 
no art could lighten—unfit for all the duties which « female station requires— 
a helpless being that would require other hands than her own to dress and sus- 
tain her. Mind, young gentleman, do not mistake me; it is the climate that 
does all this, and theretore is the misfortune of the lady, and not her fault.” 

“ But surely this is not always the case,” said I, my thoughts reverting to 
Mrs. Herbert. “Ithink I know one European female in this colony who 
merits a better opinion: there is the wife of Major Herbert, for instance.” 

“There is no rule without an exception, young gentleman,” returned he. 
“ Mrs. Herbert is the exception to the rule. But what has her life been ?—that 
which would have made any other heart but the Major’s ache. She has con- 


quered all her miseries, because she has outlived them; but rely upon it, in 





nine cases out of ten my picture is correct. European females are wholly un- 
fit for this cursed country: their sensibilities dwindle into affectation, their de- 
licacy is deadened and destroyed by the constant spectacle of men and women 
appearing in a state bordering upon nudity, and the baneful effects of climate 
render them utterly incapable of self-assistance, so that a husband is compelled 
to procure and maintain additional servants solely for the purpose of waiting on 
his wife. ‘The settlers found that out in time, and came over unmarried: but 
as female society is desirable, and in cases of sickness absolutely requisite, the 
Coloured women are resorted to, who undertake all the duties of a wife, but 
bearing only the title of housekeeper, for the Negro taint is an insuperable bar 
to matrimony ; nor is the woman who thus superintends his family arrange- 
ments allowed even to sit down in the presence of her master or his guests, and 
their children are involved in the same degradation. Should sickness come, the 
Coloured woman is the kind, attentive nurse; in household affairs, she is the 
careful manager; as superintendent of the Negroes, she is well-acquainted 
with their habits and their wants; and the White man has nothing to wish for 
but that polish which is given by the acquirements of education ; nor is this at 
all times wanted, for many of the Coloured women are fit society for the supe- 
rior class of English ladies. Now, as a natural consequence of all this, a 
vast deal of property in this and other colonies will descend to the Coloured 
generation; and whether they will continue subjects of Great Britain or not, 
remains to be seen. One thing, however, to my view, is certain—that they 
never will consent to remain a sort of outcast race, as they are looked upon at 
present. If they are sent to England to be educated, (and many of the Co- 
loured young men have been entered at our Universities,) they are treated as 
gentlemen, and admitted into the best society ; but when they return to the 
West Indies, they also return to their former position of compulsory debase- 
ment. This is a strange anomaly, yet ’tis nevertheless the fact.” 

The difficulties touched upon in this passage seem to have been 
partly removed by emancipation and “ amalgamation.” There is no 
doubt, however, that the two together have given a check to Euro- 
pean emigration to the West Indies, (no capitalist at present would 
turn his attention thither); and that a Creole race of mixed or 
European descent will eventually possess the property of those 
countries. Their following stage is not very easy to foresee. The 
remote future of the emancipated colonies is too difficult a matter 
even for conjecture. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT POLLOK. 

A porticat celebrity is not unfrequently attained for a season on 
grounds quite irrespective of intrinsic merit, and indeed without any 
exhibition of what is properly speaking poetry. ‘The qualities ne- 
cessary to insure this celebrity may be various in form, but are sub- 
stantially few in number. What the military call an “ irregular” 
seems highly necessary; but mere station is of little consequence— 
a lord will answer almost as well asa ploughman, and even an M.P. 
will do something; the principle being, that literature was not to 
be expected, and is therefore welcomed as a wonder: as somebody 
tells a story of an artist who starved on painting indifferent pictures 
with his fingers, but made a comfortable living by painting worse 
with his toes. The choice and treatment of the subject has much 
to do with extensive success ; fluency, with a high moral and reli- 
gious tone, being essential—claptrap-commonplace in fact, which 
echoing, in finer language, the sentiments of numbers, pleases with- 
out puzzling the minds of the multitude. Death, and early death, 
especially if mental excitment has devcloped the seeds of consump- 
tion, also seems highly desirable; as, unless these authors are 
timely removed, they are exceedingly apt to outlive their offspring : 
for though one eminent exception may be adduced in Satan Mont- 
GomERY, we suspect he is outliving his sale. 

Our impression is that Roserr Poxrok was a Scotch Ropert 
Moxtcomery, with national rather than individual differences. 
Monrcomery has more of strut and stilt, or, as his admirers would 
call it, elevation: Portok is more logical and precise ; his ideas 
and images are presented with more distinctness, in shorter and 
closer periods; so that the Scottish bard rather gratities the un- 
derstanding, whilst the “empty words and sounding strain” of the 
English genius fill the soul. On domestic subjects, PotioK is the 
more natural, if verging upon the prosaic; whilst Montgomery 
wings the midway air, so ‘ poetical-like” that he does not impress 
very distinctly those who sojourn on the earth. The matter of 
both is unexceptionable : nothing but what is good, theologically 
speaking, is to be found in their works. Indeed, if the reader de- 
sired a compendious mode of arriving at the respective character- 
istics of each, he might get a fine English and an eloquent Scotch 
sermon and turn the prose into verse. 

But although not so great a wonder as his friends and the Glas- 
gow students fancy, it was as well to have some account of the Life 
of Rosert Poiiok ; though not at the length or in the style of 
the volume before us, because there is not much to tell. The 
author of Zhe Course of Time was born in 1798, and received a 
common education: his father was a small farmer; and Ro- 
BERT remained with him till he was seventeen, reading the few 
English books that came in his way and assisting in the farm-work, 
with the exception of a few months spent in chair-making, which 
trade he threw up in dislike. About his seventeenth year, he deter- 
mined to become a scholar and an author. With that purpose, he 
went to a neighbouring village-teacher to learn Latin; and in the 
course of a year and a half, he and his brother read “a good part 
of Corderius, the whole of Cornelius Nepos, most of the Commen- 
taries of Cesar, and nearly the first three books of the Hneid of 
Virgil, parsing and construing as we went along "—[unprecedented 
feat! ]—and with this, not large amount of classical lore, they en- 
tered the University of Glasgow. Robert also joined the Glas- 
gow Divinity Hall of the United Secession Church, to study for the 
ministry; and in what in England would be considered juvenile 
exercises, (if indeed some boys-schools do not require a wider and 
severer range of study than seems to suffice at Glasgow University,) 
he passed the eight years of his life from nineteen till twenty-seven. 
About that age, he began The Course of Time; which he finished 
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in a year anda half; published it with the late Mr. Buackwoop, | 
on half-profits ; and was at the same time admitted to “ orders,” 
as we say in England—the Scotch call it licensed to preach. Si- 
multaneously with these triumphs came the development of con- 
sumption, which carried him off in the following autumn: 
a result his biographer attributes to the labours of preparing 
his divinity-exercises, and correcting the proof-sheets of The 
Course of Time ; but the more intelligible solution is, the studies, 
anxieties, and privations of ten years, during which he was labouring 
without any definite end or prospect, and existing, so far as we can 
see, without means. By the sale of some tales, he procured 
thirty or forty pounds; and we learn from a letter iat he had con- 
tracted debts amounting to twenty pounds, for which he was 
dunned if not threatened; but all beyond is as hazy as Monvr- 
GOMERY'S poetry. | 

Such, in substance, was the career of Ropert Pottox : and if it be 
asked how his biography can be made to extend to more than four 
hundred pages, the answer is, by considerably overrating the import- 
ance of the subject; which exhibits itselfin two ways. ‘The first con- 
sists in printing a mass of college-exercises, specimens of his first 
efforts at poetry, (sometimes pure doggrel,) and letters of a verbose 
half-imaginary kind, which Ronerr Pottox seems to have inflicted 
upon his correspondents. ‘The other arises from the minuteness of | 
detail with which his biographer exhibits the most trifling pecu- 
liarities, or rather things common to babyhood and boyhood 
throughout the world; and the writer being a brother, there is 
no lack of personal reminiscences. Indeed, had Conructus, or 
Socrates, or SuaksPere been the theme, the story could not 
have been told with more detail. The Life of Robert Pollok 
is, in fact, a very curious example of the spirit of inflation without 
the form. As far as mere diction is concerned, Mr. Davi Pot- 
Lok’s style is neat enough, and there is no approach to the hyper- 
bolical in his figures. But the book is one long hyperbole ; for 
the author has formed an hyperbolical conception of his subject,—a 
mistake which seems common enough to the Dissenting clergy of 
small congregations and the professors of provincial schools, who 
cannot be brought to believe that there is a world elsewhere, or 
that existence is not bounded by their own notions of it. 

To display the inflated flatness of the book is not easy, because 
it would require a rather full exhibition; but we will take a few 
examples. 





A REMARKABLE INFANT. 

Inheriting from his parents a sound constitution bodily and mental, he was 
a fine, strong, lively infant. He was baptised when a few weeks old, in the 
Secession church at Newton of Mearns, by the Reverend Andrew Thomson, 
his father’s minister. He walked early, and spoke distinctly, at a twelvemonth 
old. In his childhood he was full of wit and humour; and was noted espe- 
cially for restless activity. 

WEARING THE BREECHES. 

His grand distinguishing characteristic, decision united with resistless deter- 
mination to gain his end, appeared early. I well recollect of him, when he was 
a child in petticoats, after he had got his first boy’s dress, but before he was 
allowed to wear it daily, going up to his mother one day when she was sewing 
in the kitchen, and saying to her, as he took his stand by her side, “ Mother, 
I should get on my other clothes now.” You will get them on,” she replied, 
in a tone of authority, raising her voice as she spoke, without looking at him, 
“ you will get them on when these ones are done.” ‘The moment she said so, 
he left her side without speaking a word, and walked straight into the room. 
In a few minutes, he came back slowly through the kitchen, and went out at 
the door, with his petticoat torn into along narrow strip, winding out after 
him likea serpent. Thus his end was gained; the petticoat was done, and the 
“ other clothes ” had to be “ got on.” 

THE COMMENTARY UPON THE BREECHES STORY. 

Throughout life, it may be added, the same decision of character distin- 
guished him. Whenever he was pushed or in difficulty, he took bigh ground, 
and had recourse to decisive measures. Indeed, the child was the perfect 
miniature of the man; almost every thing that was ever developed in the man 
being indicated more or less distinctly in the child. 

MINUTE INFORMATION. 

It is thought proper to give an account here of all the “ poetry” that he 
“ occasionally put together ” after the spring of 1816, when he composed his 
first piece, up to the summer of this year inclusive. 

In regard to this “ poetry,” whatever be its quality, it is considerable in 
quantity and variety. It is all written in a book, consisting of sixty pages, 
large quarto, in a marbled pasteboard cover. His name is inscribed on the first 
page, and on the third is this notice—* The little picces which are written in 
this book are all in an uncorrected state.” The fourth contains the following 
Latin motto— 

** Non jam prima peto Mnestheus——” 
** Extremos pudeat rediise——"’ 
The poetry begins on the fifth page, and extends to the end of the book. 
There are twenty pieces of it altogether. 
ROBERT POLLOK ON JOHN MILTON. 

While he was prosecuting this survey, the following characteristic incident, 
strongly expressive of his decided preference of his great favourite poet, Milton, 
took place. ‘* Early one spring morning, when I was lying awake in bed at 
Moorhouse, Robert, who had been up for some time, sitting in the same room 
reading Milton’s Paradise Lost, walked slowly and erectly by the bed-side, 
with the book in his hand closed on his finger, and striking it on his thigh, 
as his custom was, said emphatically, “ No, no, there’s none of them like 
Milton—none of them like Milton!” 

Except a few scattered passages, chiefly relating to Roperr 
Potiox’s pecuniary difficulties, the only part of any interest in 
the biography is the last few months of the hero’s life, involving 
the publication of The Course of Time, and the decline of his 
health. Part of this may arise from a greater interest in the sub- 
ject; part from Mr. Davin Pottox not having been personally 
cognizant of much that took place; so that he was compelled to 
draw his information from others, who, not being such dads at de- 
tailing as himself, could only give him the leading points of the 
story. ‘I have not time,” said Ropert, in one of his short letters, 
“T have not time to deiai/" ; and it would be well if many of his 





fellow students and divines were in similar straights when they 
write books. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From January 6th to January 12th. 
Books. 

The Naval Club; or Reminiscences of Service. By M. H. Barker, Esq. 
(** The Old Sailor.”) In three volumes. 

Methodus Medendi; or the Description and Treatment of the Principal 
Diseases incident to the Human Frame. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D., 
Consulting Physician to the Belfast Hospital, &c. 

Ensamples of Railway-making ; which, although not of English practice, 
are submitted, with practical illustrations, to the civil engincer, and the 

- British and Irish public. 

| The object of this volume is to suggest the expediency and demonstrate the 
possibility of making branch railways on an economical plan ; the outlay being 
proportioned to the probable returns in each case, so that capital may be in- 
vested with a reasonable prospect of profit. The average cost per mile of the 
British railways has been 80,000/; theaverage of the Belgian is only 15,0002, of 


| the Prussian 9,000/., and of the American 4,000/.; the last two, however, being 


mostly single tracts. The average cost of the railways proposed by the Irish 
Commissioners is from 8,000/. to 12,0002. per mile, with a probable return of 


3} per cent; but Mr. WeaLe, in the “ Preliminary Observations” to these 


“ Ensamples,” suggests the practicability of forming single lines, suitable for 
remote districts, at from 4,000/. to 5,000/ per mile, yielding at low rates of 
traffic a profit of from 8 to 10 percent. This is to be accomplished, first, by 
having steeper inclines or gradients where needful; second, by substituting 
timber for brick and stone in the construction of bridges and viaducts; thus 
saving the expense of deep cuttings and embankments ; and third, by substituting 
the “ slotted rail” on continuous bearers for the edge-rail on chairs. This pro- 
position is purely speculative, not being based on any exact calculation: the 
evidence given in support of its feasibility comprises the substance of the 
volume, and consists of two separate parts: the first is a scientific description 
of the mechanical works on the Utica and Syracuse Railroad, with specifica- 
tions and estimates, furnished by Mr. R. F. Isuerwoop of New York, and 
illustrated with twenty plates, exemplifying the most economical system of 
American railways: the second is a statistical account of the railways of Bel- 
gium in 1842, compiled from official documents by Mr. E. Dosson, and in- 
cluding detailed descriptions of the works, with statements of expenses and 
proceeds. ‘These are two valuable contributions to the economics of railway- 
communication, apart from the theory propounded by Mr. WEALE—or rather 
in his name, for the idea is not original—and afford some of the data for calcu- 
lating the minimum cost of engineering works for lines of transit. } 

An Exposition of the Pathology and Treatment of Tubercular Phthisis. 
By Samuet Frioop, M.R.C.S. London, &c. 

[The point of this little volume is, that tubercles in the lungs are only a 
symptom of consumption, and not strictly speaking a cause of it. The origin 
of the disease, says Mr. FLoop, is deeper, and arises in the first place from a 
scrofulous constitution; but its more immediate development, he argues, is to 
be traced to the mesenteric glands, which becoming morbid, cause an obstruc- 
tion of the lacteal vessels, and so deprive the blood, and of course the body, of 
its due nutriment. The treatment he recommends for this primal complaint 
is counter-irritants on the stomach, and iodine with cantharides to be taken 
internally. 

The last point mooted by Mr. Froop is worth attention; though it is pro- 
bable that he is drawing general conclusions from particular cases, and it is by 
no means so certain as he seems to think that we can cure a morbid state 
of the mesenteric glands—as witness the number who die of the affec- 
tion. ‘The other views have no novelty. Sir James Crark, in his Treatise 
on Pulmonary Consumption, ascribes the original cause of the disorder to 
scrofula; and a great part of his elaborate work is devoted to prevention, the 
pith of which is, Strengthen the constitution by invigorating, that is 
nourishing the system. } 

The Last Ball; and other Tales. By Georce Soane, Esq., B.A., Author 
of * Frolics of Puck,’ &c. In three volumes. 

({ The Last Ball is a story of Charles the Second’s days, introducing Bucking- 
ham, Rochester, and other wits and courtiers of the time, by connecting them 
with the pursuit of the heroine, a Spanish beauty and fortune. This story oc- 
cupies the first volume: the remainder of the work consists of a good many 
short tales, some of which strike us as having been published in periodicals. 
It is in these shorter tales that we think the author is most successful: his 
narrative is rapid, his incidents are effective, and his persons powerfully 
sketched ; but he can do little more than sketch. He wants ease and buoyancy 
for the sustained fiction, and his dialogue is somewhat forced and artificial. } 

Floral Fancies and Morals from Flowers. Embellished with seventy 
illustrations by the Author. 

[ This book consists of a series of tales both scientific and moral; the actors 
being mostly plants, and their conduct exhibiting botanical properties from 
which the writer deduces a conclusion applicable to human life. These pro- 
ductions are called fables: and as far as mere plan is concerned they are so; 
but they are too long and too flimsy to fall properly under that class of lite- 
rature. They want the plainness and directness of the fable, whilst their 
botanical science deprives them of its patness. The reader, unless a botanist, 
must peruse the notes before he can understand the force of the text. They 
are pleasantly written, and may be found a useful introduction to the pro- 
perties of plants. } 

The Holly-Branch; an Album for 1843. By Emtty Davis. 

(This Christmas present or New-Year’s gift exhibits, very varied accom- 
plishments in Miss Davis: prose, poetry, painting, and music, are & 
rare combination in one lady; and she appears to us to have produced, 
single-handed, as good a book for its purpose as some of the Annuals with their 
combined forces, besides which Zhe Holly Branch has songs set to music. } 

Masterman Ready; or the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young 
People. By Captain Marryat. Volume IIT. 

(This volume concludes the work, by a vessel calling at the island to carry 
away Mr. Seagrave and family ; old Masterman Ready having been killed, (and 
some may think needlessly,) in an attack of savages : the invasion, and the pre- 
parations for it, form the most stirring incidents in the latter part of this 
work. } 

Ten Thousand Things reluting to China and the Chinese; an epitome of 
the genius, government, history, literature, agriculture, arts, trade, 
manners, customs, and social life of the people of the Celestial Empire ; 
together with a Synopsis of the Chinese Collection. By Winitam 
B. LanGpon, Esq., Curator of the Chinese Collection. 

[This is the magnificent title given to a handsome volume in green and gold, 
which turns out to be only an expanded edition of the intelligent catalogue of 
the Chinese collection at Hyde Park Corner; the Curator of which may be well 
excused for having caught the spirit of Oriental grandiloquence. ‘The infor- 
mation is partly original, and partly gleaned from the works of Davis, Kipp, 
and other authorities; the additional matter consisting mostly of quotations 
from published accounts, introduced apropos to the various items of the 
exhibition. Neither in form nor arrangement, therefore, is this a book for 
continuous reading, or even for reference apart from the curious objects of 
the “ Chinese Collection”; to which, however, it fulfils the office of a well- 
crammed cicerone. ‘There are four-and-twenty illustrations; homely woed- 
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cuts printed with a tint, representing Chinese costumes, occupations, and 
furniture; and as the book, which is well worth its price, is sold only at the 
place of exhibition, the title can deccive no one. ] 

Criticisms on Art, and Sketches of the Picture- Galleries of England. By 
Wittram Hazcirr. With Catalogucs of the principal Galleries, now 
first collected. Edited by his Son. 

[ This publication forms the first volume of Hazxirt’s articles on the Fine 
Arts; which are among the most racy writings of that striking and pecu- 
liar genius. ‘The volume before us contains the criticisms on the Picture- 
Galleries of England, published originally, we think, in the London Maga- 
zine, the article on HoGartu’s Marriage-d-la-mode, the essay on the Fine 
Arts from the ncyclopad u Britannica, and some other papers. One feature 
of the book is the appendix, which contains catalogues of the galleries criticised, 
as well as of the National, at the time of Haztiri’s writing, the Angerstein 
Gallery. The lists of the public collections can be bought, but the private 
ones are unattainable except in this publication. ] 

Letters toa Young Lady, on the Advantages of Early Piety. 

{ Four well-intentioned but not very striking letters on the advantage of piety 
to a young woman, in ber personal, domestic, and_ social life, as well as in her 
capacity as wife, mother, and mistress of a family. ] 

Aids to Devotion: bzing a Manual of Prayers, Meditations, and Instruc- 
tions, from the best sources. By the Reverend CuaRLEs BaApDuaAM, 
Emm. Coll. Camb. 

[ The object of this little volume is to furnish the devout, especially young per- 
sons, with a daily manual; and it consists of prayers or analogous religious 
compositions for every day in the week, and for the chief festival or holy days— 
as Christmas-day. ‘The compositions are principally selected from divines of 
the Anglican Church, with occasional alterations. | 

Inglis's Solitary Walks through Many Lands. Third edition. (Popular 

ibrary of Modern Authors. Copyright editions.) 
[A delightful book of a very agrecable writer, made accessible at a cheap price. ] 
SERIALS. 

Chambers'’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Embellished with engrav- 

ings on wood. Part I. 
[ The object of this work is to furnish a review of English literature, with illus- 
trative specimens and brief notices of the lives of the authors. Besides a short 
sketch of the history of the English language, and passing notices of the An- 
glo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman writers, the part contains upwards of twenty 
authors, with illustrative specimens, beginning with Cuaucer and coming 
down to Sir Tuomas More and Sir Tuomas Extyor. Of course the early 
art of the publication is compiled from the works of Warton, ELtis, 
RIGHT, &c.; and probably the latter portion is done after an equally com- 
pendious mode. But it is well done, exhibiting the shrewdness of perception 
and justness of view which characterize most of the books that emanate from 
the Messrs. CHAMBERS. A cheaper or more useful publication can hardly 
be imagined ; for if the mass of persons did not read this, they would read no- 
thing relating to the subject. As the course of time brings Chambers's Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature among more classic writers, its utility may be 
questioned. Amusement and an idea of style and manner may be gotten from 
extracts, but he who wants to profit by a work must read it. 

Cabinet Edition of Shakspere, from the Text of the editions by CaaRLEs 
Knicurt; including a selection of Explanatory Notes. No. L—“ ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

[The tert of SHAKSPERE is the object of this new edition, which ‘is a reprint 
from Mr. Knicut’s larger publications. The few foot-notes are limited to 
verbal illustration ; but the introductory notice is critical as well as bibliographi- 
cal, though the story of the text stands first. The getting-up and typography 
are neat. 

Popular Flowers. The Geranium; its propagation, cultivation, and 
general treatment, in all seasons. ‘I'o which is added, a list of new and 
choice plants. With a coloured frontispiece. 

The Guide to Service.-—“The Nurse.” 

PERIODICALS. 


Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review, No. I. 
Millington’s Magazine for the Young, Part I. 
Edinburgh Review, No. CLIV. 
Maguzines for January—Church, Christian Teacher, Asiatic Journal, 
Bradshaw’s Journal. 
Picror1at IntustTRATIONS AND Prints. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XIX. 
Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part XX. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Siz Letters to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel; being an attempt 
to expose the dangerous tendency of the Theory of Rent advocated by 
Mr. Ricardo, and by the writers of his school. By a Political Economist. 

H. S$. Chapman’s New Zealand Portfolio, No. V1.—“ Observations on 
the Advantages of a Representative Assembly for New Zealand.” 

Court of Sewers for Westminster, and Purt of the County of Middlesez. 
Address upon the Report from the Poor-law Commissioners, (presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, July 1842,) in reference to those parts 
which inculpate the Metropotitan Commissioners of Sewers; delivered 
ata meeting of the Court, held Friday 23d December 1842, by the Chair- 
man, Tuomas LeveRTON Donaxpson, Esq. 

The History and Mystery of the Exchequer Bills Forgery Examined: a 
Second Letter to the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, Chancellor of 
her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

A Reply to the Prize Essays of the Anti-Corn-law League. By a Lin- 
colnshire Landowner. 

Letter to the Kirk- Session and Congregation of the Established Church, 
East Kilbride, regarding the late Convocation of Ministers. By the 
Reverend Henry Moncretrr, Minister of that Parish. 

The Unemployed, and the Proposed New Poor-law. A Letter from a Ren- 
frewshire Heritor, to the holders of real property in that County, and 
other manufacturing districts of Scotland. 

Savings Banks. The Editorial Remarks and Correspondeace which have 
recently appeared in the Zimes newspaper on the subject of abuses in 
these institutions; with some prefatory and concluding Observations, 
by a Member of the Stock Exchange. 

Music. 

“ Again our gallant bark’s cast loose” ; a Song. Written and composed by 
A. P.; arranged by Mrs. R. 

—————_ — ———— — — = 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 6th January, at Wonston Rectory, Hants, the Lady of the Rey. ALFreD Lica 
Hitt, Curate of St. George's, Leeds of a son. 

On the 6th, at Holm Park, the Lady of N. B. F. Saawe, Esq., of a daughter. 

Ou the 8th, at Moor Hill, the Lady of the Hon. A. Lascevzes, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Farley Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady of Joun Bit, £sq.,jun., of a son. 

On the 8th, the Wife of Ricuarp HeatuFie.p, Esq., Barrister at-Law, of a son, 

On the 10th, at the Dowager Lady Arundell’s, Dover Street, the Hon. Mrs. ARTHUR 
Arunps. of a daughter. 








On the 10th, at Hackney, the Lady of the Rev. T. P. Wrioeur, of a son. 

On the 11th, at Brighton, the Lady Susan Horuam, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th January, at Corsham, Wilts, Henry Wiicocks Hooper, Esq., of Exeter, 
solicitor, and eldest son of Henry Hooper, Esq., of Mount Radford, Devon, to Junm 
Evetrna, youngest daughter of the late Joun Ricuarps, Esq., of Hythe Blackdown, 
Hants. 

On the 7th, at Charlton Church, Kent, the Rev. Wittiam Burnett, M.A., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, only son of Sir William Burnett, K.C.H., to Marra Rosara, 
third daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir James A. Gurpon, K.C.B. 

On the 10th, at Bishop’s Hull Church, George Dance, Esq., of the Seventy-first 
Regiment, only son of Sir Charles Dance, of Barr House, to Saran Pearson, eldest 
danghter of the Rev. H. W. Rawz1ys, Incumbent of Bishop's Hull, in the county of 
Somerset. 

On the 10th, at Christ Church, Marylelone, Witutam Harcourt Ranxine, Esq, 
M_D., Cantab, of Bury St. Edmund’s, to Lovisa Leatues, daughter of Sir Joan Cueer. 
HAM Mort1ock, one of her Majesty’s Commissiouers of Excise. 

On the 10th, at Trinity Church, Brompton, the Rev. Brook Epwarp Bringss, late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, to Louisa ANNE, second daughter of Sir Joun Os- 
BORN, Bart. 

On the 10th, the Rev. Henry Heaprey, Vicar of Brinsop, Herefordshire, to Jans, 
second daughter of the late W. C. Branpram, Esq., of Gower Street. 

On the 10th, at Almonadsbury, near Bristol, the Rev. Georoe HerBert RepTon, son 
of the Rev. Edward Repton, Prebeudary of Westminster, to the Hon. ANNABELLA 
Centa Pery, granddaughter of the Earl of Limer:cx, and sister of the present Viscount 
GLENTWoRTH. 

On the 10th, at Dawlish, Wi.t1AM Cuaries Grant, Esq., late of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and vephew of the late Right Hon. Sir William Grant, Master of the Rolls, 
to Marra, eldest daughter of Winttam Henry May, Esq., of Plymstock, Devou. 

On the 1ith, at All Souls’, Langham Place, and previously according to the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, Winuram Arcuer Suee, Esy., third sun of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy, to Harrigrr, Widow of the late Major 
Wituiam Cusirr, Deputy Military Secretary to the Government of India. 

On the 11th, at Bathwick, Epwarp H. Anson, Esq., youngest son of General Sir G, 
cots G.C.B., to Louisa Ciapcorr, second daughter of Mr. G. B. Crarcorr, of Sydney 
lace. 

DEATHS, 

On the 6th November, near Cawnpoor, Jane, Wife of Captain the Hon, Robert 
Vernon Powys, Twelfth Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, and third daughter of the 
late William Beckett, Esq., of Enfield, Middlesex. 

Ou the 23d December, at Bangor, Loven. Epgewortu, Esq., of Edgeworthstown, 
Ireland ; in his 67th year. 

Ou the 23d, at Lubec, of typhus fever, Gerrrupe Henrietra, Lady «f Sir David 
Cunynghame, of Milneraiz, Bart. 

Bes the 6th Javuary, at the Castle, Parsonstown, the infant daughter of the Countess 
1) USse. 
. On — at Westwood Park, Worcestershire, Mary, Wife of John S. Pakington, 
esq.» M.P. 

On the 7th, at Ditton, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. Jon Haaertt; in his 82d year. 

Outhe 10th, at the President's lodgings, St. John’s College, Oxford, ANNE, Widow 
of the late P. Wynter, Esq., of Aldborough, Suffolk. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Apmirauty, Jan. 9.—Corps of Royal Marines—Brevet-Major D. Campbell to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Lieut.-Col. B. Bunce, deceased; First Lieut. J. C. G. Courtis to be 
Capt. vice Campbell, promoted ; Second Lieut. W. B. T. Rider to be First Lieut. vice 
Courtis promoted; Gent. Cadet, J. Bunce to be Second Lieut. vice Rider, promoted, 

War-orrice, Jan. 13.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—G. H. R. C. Viscount Seaham to be 
Coruet aud Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Lovell, promoted. Scots Fusilier Guards— 
Lieut. and Capt. H. Bathurst to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice the Hon. 
J. Craven Westenra, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. F. C. A. Stepheuson to be Lieut, 
and Capt. by purchase, vice Bathurst; H. G. Wilkinson, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Stephenson. 28th Regt. of Foot—Licut. R. B. Staveley, from the 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice W. Russell, who retires, 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Second Lieut. W. Brett te be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Staveley, appointed to the 28th Foot. 

Depits — Depdt Battalion at Parkhurst Barracks— Major J. Alves, from half-pay un- 
attached, to be Major, without purchase. 

Orrice oF OrpNANcE, Jan. 10.— Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. R. Wynter to 
be Second Capt. vice Bassett, retired on half pay. Second Lieut. W. J. E. Grant to 
be First Lieut. vice Wynter. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Jan. 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gem and Co. Birmingham, attornies; as far as regards G. Gem—May and Co. 
Ipswich, cheese-factors—Shaw and Co. Liverpool, and Wilson, Buenos Ayres, mer- 
chauts—Beubow and Co. Buenos Ayres—Villatte and Co, Buenos Ayres— Medcalf and 
Smethurst, Manchester, woollen merchants—G is and Thomasson, Manchester, 
small-ware manufacturers—Bisdee and Macy, Backwell, Semersetshire, surgeons— 
Nichol and Heald, Necastle-upon Tyne, ship-brokers—Boughton and Co. Gloucester 
—Fisher and Alcock, Mansfield, lace machine makers—Gregory aud Co. Apethorpe, 
Northamptoushire, farmers: as far as regards W. H. Gregory—Kelly and Hilton, 
Liverpool, seal-engravers—Swan and Garner, Cambridge, upholsterers—Gill and At- 
kinson, Liverpool, wine dealers—Barling and Holder, Sheerness, tailors—Beech and 
Sons, Stone, Staffordshire, mercers; as far as regards their establishment at Stone— 
Viles and Elgar, Kennington-cross, grocers—J. and J, A. Tasker, Wareham, Dorset- 
shire. linendrapers— Reeves and Co. Cheltenham, riding-masters— Evans and Pettin- 
gell, Mount Street, Grosvernor Square, tailors—Hipkius aud Dodd, Liverpool, com- 
mission ageuts—Bushby and Co. Aldermanbury, merchauts—Reyner and Co. Liver- 
pool, merchauts—Wade and Son, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—W. and G. Field, Bir- 
mingham, mauufacturiug jewellers—Taylor and Son, Ipswich, grocers—-Walters and 
Reeve, Basinghall Street, solicitors - Holmes and Staples, Bath, timber-merchauts— 
Wiuton and Co. Wood Street, warehousemeu far as regards D. Winton—Taylor and 
Co, Oldham, cotton spinners; as far as regards S. Lees—Lambert and Sous, Kingston- 
upou-Hull, wine-merchants; as far as regards M. A. Lambert—S. and H, Blair, Little 
Boltou, Lancashire, bleachers—Tiley and Bacon, Reading, common brewers—T. and 
J. Cope, Barnsley. drapers —Jerningham and Co. Southampton, general merchants— 
Crawshay and Co. George Yard, Upper Thames Street, iron merchants—P. aud P. 
Poncia, Birmingham, iroumongers— Maltby, Tredegar Square, Mile End, and Cuerton, 
Brentford, joint patentees of an invention—Lloyd aud Jones, Llandovery, drapers— 
Wiiliamson and Haw, near Staleybridge, Cheshire, printers—W. and J. Weston, 
Leicester, hosiers —Gateshead and Tyne Shipping Company; as far as regards J. P. 
Faulkner—Fortii Marine Insurance Company ; as far as regards F. Schultze junior— 
M‘Crakev aud Co, Belfast, cordage-manufacturers— Melin Crythan, Chymical Com- 
pany, Neath. BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Bayiis, JEREMIAH Bontrant, Rowington, Warwickshire, coal-dealer. 

Davinson, Joun, Marton, Yorkshire, farmer. 

Smiru, James, Old Broad Street, stock broker. 

Seaser, Joun, Soham, Cambridge, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Batu, Wruu1am, Bilston, brandy-merchant, to surreader Jan. 17, Feb. 13: solicitor, 
Mr. Willim, Bilston; official assiguee. Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Boac Roverr, Birkenhead, baker, Jan. 18, Feb. 21: solicitor, Mr. Cornthwaite, Li- 
verpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Fincn, Witt1am, Rickmansworth, miller, Jau. 7. Feb. 17: solicitor, Mr. Cox, Sise 
Lane ; official assignee, Mr Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Forp, Freperick, Aldgate, draper, Jan. 13, Feb. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Bell, Bow 

hurehyard; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Goopenoven. Rosert, Newton Abbott, woollen-draper, Jan. 19, Feb. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rhodes and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr. Drake, Exeter; official assignee, 
Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Hoan, WitrtaM, Stauningley, Yurkshire, listiug maker, Jan. 24, Feb. 14: solicitor, 
Mr. Naylor, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Howarp, Joun Press, Attiebridge, Norfolk, maltster, Jan. 17, Feb. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke and Co. Linculn’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Beckwith aud Co. Nor- 
wich ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Kemp, WinitAm Ricuarp, Holloway, grocer, Jan. 17, Feb. 17: solicitor, Mr. Kine, 
Gracechurch Street official assignee. Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Know .es, George, Halifax, corn dealer, Jan. 24, Feb. 14; solicitors, Messrs. Parker 
and Adams, Halilax ; official assigaee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 
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Euizaneta Caroniwe, Haymarket, hotel-keeper, Jan, 19, Feb. 21: soli- 
ower James Street, Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 


KNUPPLE, 
citor, Mr. Jackson, L 


inghall Street. eas 
a. oe Rostnson, Wakefield, innkeeper, Jan, 23, Feb. 13: solicitor, Mr. 


: weeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 
oe ly Hanghton le-Skerue, Durham, grocer, Jan, 23, Feb. 20: solicitors 
Mr. Lever, King’s Road, Bedford att and Mr. Peacock, Darlington; official as- 
3i Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. . 
ny Tuomas, Tunbridge Wells, hotel-keeper, Jan. 21, Feb. 21: solicitors, 
Jones and Cook, Gray's Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 2, Rowell, Cambridge, linendraper—Feb. 2, Mills, Carey Street, law-stationer 
—Feb. 2, Field aud Crane, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, varnish makers — Feb. 2, Boyd, 
Welbeck Street, ironmonger—-Feb. 2, Colliuson, South Molton Street, carpenter— Feb. 
2, King and Co. Berners Street, paper-stainers ~ Jan. 28, Saunders, Basinghall Street. 
woollen manufacturer—Feb. 2, Fanner and Saunders, Basinghall Street, woollen-ma- 
nufacturers—Feb. 2 Hoppe, Blackfriars Road, chinaman—Feb. 2, Clark and Farrow, 
King William Street, wine-merchauts-—Feb. 15, Wilkinson, Manchester, innkeeper— 
Feb. 7, Walford, Manchester, commission-agent—Jan. 31, Bayly, Exeter, straw-bonnet 
dealer. ‘ CERTIFICATES. Paes ‘ 

Jan. 31, Bushell, Evesham, innkeeper—Jan. 31, Metcalfe, Cambridge, upholsterer— 
Jan. 3l, Heaword and Beesley, Manchester, cotton-spinners — Jan. 31, Rotherham, 
Shoreditch, draper—Jan. 31, Biggs, Coal Exchange, coal-merchant—Jan. 31, Smith, 
Haselor, Warwickshire, miller—Jau. 31, Bull, Bucklersbury, merchant—Jau. 31, 
Jaques, Leeds, flax-spinner—Jan. 31, Ward, New Cut, boot-maker—Jan. 31, Thomp- 
son, Wood Street, warehouseman—Jan. 31, Bletch, Brompton, printer—Jan. 31, Gil- 
bert Lawrence Lane, innkeeper—Jau. 31, Wood, Watling Street, stuff merchant —Jan. 
31, Ford, Aylesbury, grocer—Jan. 31, Morris, New Bridge, Glamorgaushire, grocer— 
Jan. 31, Bowden, Addle Street, woollendraper—Jan. 31, Duuu, Southampten, mer- 
chant—Jan. 31, Laurence, Crown Comt, Old Broad Street, merchant — Jan. 31, 
Richardson, Limehouse, timler-merchant—Feb. 3, Watts, King’s Lynn, grocer—Feb. 
3, Baile, Garlick Hill, whole-ale-druggist-— Feb. 1, Elphick, London Wall, victualler— 
Feb. 3, Mayor, Northampton, innkeeper—Feb. 3, Willcocks, Bristol, cabinet-maker— 
Feb. 1, Charlton, Regent Street, millmer—Feb. 4, Barton, St. Helen's, Lancashire, 
watch: movement-maker—Jan. 31, Webber, Lincoln, tailor—Feb. 3, Sorby, Sheffield, 
steel-manufacturer - Jan. 30, Johnson, Knaresborough, draper—Feb. 1, Lee, Leeds, 
wool-merchunt—Feb. 2, Richardson, Leeds, wool merchaut — Feb. 2, Jacob, Manches- 
ter, merchant—Feb. 2, Whalley, Leeds, wool-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

M‘Auurster, Pararcx, Alloa, engineer, Jan. 19, Feb, 6. 








Friday, Jan. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bennett and Sou, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinnners—Shepherd and Co. South 
Blyth, ship-builders—Smith and Barnes, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, architects — 
Franks anc Thompson, Ecclesfield, paper-makers—R. S. aud G. Thompson, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, corn-factors—Mellor and Son, Linthwaite, clothiers —Wilcockson and Lan- 
caster, Chesterfield, mercers—Creer and Taylor, Pall Mall, tailors—Gregory and Cook, 
attornies—W. aud R. Gardner, Liverpool, painters—Sowton and Co. Chichester, attor- 
nies—A. aud R. Orton, Liverpool, hosiers—Scholes aud Co. Manchester, bankers; as 
far as regards the executors of G. Scholes—C. and R. B. Clegg, Manchester, timber 
merchants —Peet and Hobson, Manchester, public accouvtants— Pickles, and Co. Hud- 
dersfield, fancy-cloth manufacturers; as far as regards J, and T. Pickles—Humble and 
aud Co. Trimdon, Durham, iron-fonnders; as far as regards L. Wandless and E. Storey 
—Davenport and Co. Bahia, merchants—Haigh Foundry Company, Lancashire ; as 
far as regards R. R. Rathbone—Williams and Yarranton, Worcester, drapers —Wilson 
and M‘Keand, Liverpool, merchants—F. and C. Hand, Liverpool, ironmongers— 
Felkin and Co. Watling Street. watehousemen; as far as regards J. Harrison — Hewitt 
and Co. Kingston-upon Hull, merchants—Fk and A. Hardwick, Nottingham manu- 
facturers of hosiery—Renuie and Cu. Greenock; as far as regards J. M‘Gibbou— 
Buchauan and Co. Glasgow, M‘Adam and Co. Liverpool, and Buchanans and Co. 
Kingston , Jamaica—M‘Cracken and Co. Belfast, cordage manufacturers—Pcole and 
Foale, Upper Southampton Street, Pentonville, brass-broom manufacturers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT, 

Barker, NataanieEr, Dartmouth Street, Westminster, plumber. 

Brewer, Tuomas, Gloucester, appraiser. 

Broapy, Cuarzes, Stoke-upon-Trent, commission--agent. 

Bucxiey. Wi11aMm, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Crark, Evan, Melton Street, Euston Square, warehouse-clerk. 

Coutson, WitiiAM, St. Oswald, Durham, publican. 

Daptey, Jonny, Bristol, superintendent of works. 

Fowwearnuer, Mary, Sheffield, shopkeeper. 

Francxs, Joun, Upper East Smithfield, linguist. 

Frost, Joun, High Street, Wapping, victualier, 

Gotps, OBE, Brighton, trader. 

Goop, George Thomas, Paddington Street, tailor. 

Hope, Cuartzs Dovetas, Southampton Row, Russell Square, 

Morais, Joser#, Hailsham, Sussex, farm-bailiff. 

Parr, James Cutsuaw, Poole, clerk. 

Payy, WitiiAMm, Preston, Kent, farmer.] 

Porrs, Henry, Moukwearmouth, publican. 

Proctor, Ricuarp, Walton on-the- Hill, Lancashire, bookkevper. 

Rumaatt, Henry, Spencer Terrace, Islington, grocer. 

Scuorienps, Joun, Pendleton, Laucashire, farmer. 

Smart, TrmotHy, Redruth, Cornwall, cabinet-maker. 

Sroxor, WituraM, York, joiner. 

Srantey, Tuomas, Nottingham, out of business. 

Squire, Jonn, Durstable, Bedfordshire, dealer in horses. 

Tayior, Wittram, Huddersfield, cloth-manutacturer. 

Trpmarsu, Ricuarp, London Wall, mauufacturer of Turkey pastiles. 

Weston, Grorce Fawknenr, Fore Street, Cripplegate, commission-agent. 

Weritwam, Samver, Hudderstield, clothier. 

Wurtwam, SamvEt junior, Huddersfield, clothier. 

Wicknam, Joun, Bath, Cheesefactor. 

Waser, WittraM, Gravesend, pensioner as a retired captain. 

Worsry, WitiraM, Castlechurch, Staffordshire, out of business. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Casson, Jonn, Liverpool, corn-merchant, to surrender Jan. 27, Feb. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sharpe, Field, and Jackson, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Lowndes, Robinson, 
and Bateson, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Liverpool. 

Cosnam, Grorce Frepertc, and Wrieut, Winitam Burt, Peckham, builders, Jan. 
24, Feb. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Frankham aud Dixon, Basinghall [Street ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Dickenson, Jonn, Newport, Monmouthshire, butcher, Jan. 24, Feb. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Protheroe and Towgood, Newport; official assiguee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Henson, James, Bury Court, St. Mary-axe, upholsterer, Jan. 20, March 3: ssolicitors 
Lofty and Potter, King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 

& Law, Stepuen, Great Portland Street, upholsterer, Jan. 20, Feb. 24: solicitors, 

Ramondi and Gooday, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 
QSoire, WintraM, and Srickats, Joun, Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge, cheese- 
mongers, Jan. 24, Feb. 24: solicitor, Mr. Sutcliffe, Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; official 
assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

_Warpie, Joun, Griffen Street, Shadwell, merchant. Jan. 26, Feb. 24: solicitors, 
Simpson and Cobb, Austintriars ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchureh Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

3 Feb. 3, Macpherson and Co. Albemarle Street, milliners—Feb. 3, T. and J. L. 
Keasley, Bermondsey, tanners—Feb. 6, Chapman, Chenies Street, dairyman—Feb., 3, 
Thompson, Oxford Street, dealer in paper-hangings—Feb. 2, Saunders, Businghall 
Street, woollen-manufacturer— Feb. 9, I. N. and C. Wigney, Brighton, bankers—Feb, 
9, Firth, Webber Strect, Lambeth, victualler—Feb. 3, Creak and Co. Rotherhithe, 
mast-makers, and J. and J. Corsbie, New Broad Street Court, merchants—Feb. 9, 
Finn, Nottingham, tailor—Feb. 9, Chatterton, Nottingham, milliner—Feb. 10, Urry, 
East Retford, coachmaker, 

In re John Jones—The meeting advertised in the Gazette of the 30th ult. for a divi- 
dend in the above-named bank ruptcy, will not take place. 

. CERTIFICATES. 

_ Feb. 3, Berry, Rugby, grocer—Feb. 3, Applegath, Crayford, silk-printer—Feb. 3, 
Cocker, Barnsley, dyar—Feb. 3, Strutt, Argyle Street, lodging-housekeeper—Feb 3, 
Roberts and Rowe, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, milliners— Feb, 3, G:eenwell and 

0. Fore Street, silk mannfacturers—Feb. 3, Field, Moreton-in the- Marsh, Glouces- 
tershire, corn-merchant—Feb. 3, Protheroe, Bristol, irou-merchaut— Feb. 3, Walters 
and Llewellyn, Neath, timber-merchants--Feb. 3, Todd, Manchester, dealer in cotton 
goods—Feb, 3, Alexander and Gibbons, Woly erhampton, chemists—Feb 3, Paice, New 











Windsor, victualler—Feb. 3, Whitfield. Bishopsgate Street, carpet warehouseman—Feb. 
3, Danks, Hatton Garden, carpet warehouseman—Feb. 3, Cator, Leeds, wool-merchant 
—Feb. 3, Keen, Old George Yard, Snow Hill, cheese factor—Feb. 3, Goodered, Picca- 
dilly, fishmonger—Feb. 3, Beddow and Berryman, Little Love Lane, warehousemen— 
Feb. 3, Grant, Wellington Street, printer—Feb. 3, Thompson, Newcastle, silk throw- 
ster—Feb. 3, Fish, Pimlico, painter— Feb. 6, Carr, Bartholomew Place, timber-mer- 
chant —Feb. 7, C. and Kuight, Ivy Lane, salesmen— Feb. 7, Mitchell, Devizes, tea- 
dealer — Feb. 8. Urry, East Retford, coach maker--Feb. 6, Smith, York, draper—Feb. 
7, Barnes, St. Paal’s Churchyard, milliner—Feb. 8. Pink, Nottingham, tailor—Feb. 
2, Bridge, Aston, Birmingham, bootmaker—Feb. 8, Antrobus, Birmingham, plater— 
Feb. 6, Clarke, Rugby, mercer—Feb. 15, Lawley, Stafford, cooper—Feb. i5, Belling- 
ham, Wem, bootmaker—Feb. 4, Chambers, Leeds, oil-merchant—Feb. 4, Blundell, 
Seacombe, rectifier—Feb.4, Hartley, Liverpool, hatter--Feb. 3, Waite, Leeds, cloth- 
manufacturer—Feb. 4, Harker, Sunderlandwich, Yorkshire, farmer—Feb. 10, Holy- 
land, Manchester, woollen-cloth-manufacturer—Feb. 9, Farr, Manchester, silk-mauu- 
facturer—Feb. 7, Ashwell, Salford, grocer— Feb. 3, C, S. and W. Heywood, Manches- 
ter, warehousemen—Feb. 4, Tomlin, Liverpool, drysalter. 
S°CUTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Mottwo, H. Dundee, merchant, Jau. 18, Feb. 8. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
|Saturday Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 














3 per Cent. Consols .....- 1944 ex d 949 943 945 943 945 
Ditto for Account... seceeeee! 944 943 943 943 945 945 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... 95¢ 95} 95} 95} 95+ 954 
3t per Cents. Reduced. .....| 162k | 1024 

New 3} per Ceuts.. dan jLOlg ex dad} 101t 101} 1014 1014 OL 














Long Annuities......ece.0+6) 12% 124 124 12 12 — 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. .....| 173 173 172 172 173 1724 
In‘lia Stock, 10f....e+6.-06.| shut (261fexd) 2624 263 962 2624 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 63 pm. 66 | 66 67 65 62 
India Bonds, 3} per cent.....| 55 pm. | 56 -—- 59 — 55 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct.| |! Mexican ...... ee Ct.| 32, 
Arkansas (1863)......+66 a Ditto (Deferred)... 








Le] 


ne 

































Austrian ..cocsecsecsceeed — 11k Michigatce.cceccsscces® = —— 
Belgian ....sese06 5 — 102¢ | Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — — 
Brazilian..... 5 — 73 =|, Neapolitan ....eeeeree 5 — 104 
Buenos Ayreseeee.e+ 000.6 — 24 New York (1855).......5 — 80 
Cuba crcccccccsevcoccce® == | mmm fl ORids..cccccevectseees.@ = | 67texd 
Chiliau ....-.cccccceeeeO — | 75 || Pennsylvania ...0-000..5 — | 50 
Columbian of 1824......6 — | 235 || Peruvian........ 6 — | 18 
Dauish ....-csccecceered — — | Portuguese.......6 3— —_ 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 52 | SHIGE cacecaceuiecetacve = —- 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — LOLZ || Ditto (New)...ceccerseed — 44t 
French .cccccsccccccosesd = |79F. 75e.|| Russian... cooed == 114 
Ditto....ccrcocves 5 — /119f50c.)/'Spanish........ AT 18t 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — 23 = || Ditto (Passive)...cccccccccerce 4k 
Weide vec csécawcesencct = — || Ditto(Deferred) .......000 | 10 
Kentucky ...0..ccese+008 — — South Carolina .. -. Op. Ct | 87+ 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — 48 Tennessee. ..serccoesees —_— 
Maryland .....02-c0000.6 — — United States Bank ......06... 10s. 
Massachussetts (Sterling) — | 90 || Virginia......se.ee.00203 — —_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotatiou during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Mines— ANKS— 

Bolanos........- os boseenedee Australasian..........00 ooo] 83 





—_— British North American .....-+! 
--- Coloutall .....vccescscccccecces 17 
— London and Westminster ..... 21 


Brazilian Imperial........+ 
Ditto (St. Jolin del Rey) ... 
British lrom.......+e-eeees 
Cata Branca ...cc-cceceseree| 
Candonga .occcccorecceccece! 
Cobre Copper e.eeereerereeee| 
Rarways— | | 
Chelteuham andGreat Western) 28 | 
Eastern Counties .....0-0+0+- 9 





London Joint Stock.....+6..6) —= 
| National of Ireland.......006) —— 

National Provincial.......... 35} 
Provincial of Ireland,........| 44 
Unicn of Australia.........00| 32 
Union of London ....+4-.+4++] — 























Grand Junction ..ecseceseeeee| —— Docks — 
Great Western.. ..0-.+e-00-.| 82 || East and West India .........| 1l7exd 
Liyerpool and Manchester ....| Londo ccs tepecsesscoccce! CFRORG 
London and Brightou .......-| 368 St. Katherine .....ee+e+e+00.} LOS exd 
London and Blackwall....... 4} MISCELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich,....+.-| 5¢ | Australian Agricultural.,.....| —— 
London and Birmingham.....; 2054 | British American Land,,. — 
London aud Croydon ..e.e.-- OE || Canada.....cccccccccse — 
Manchester and Leeds ....... 92 General Steam.......0.+ —— 
Midland Counties ...0..00-.-| 644 New Zealand... ..ccessccece /(_— 
North Midland ........+.0+0+ 64 Royal Mail Steam .....-.46..| —— 
South-eastern and Dover ..... 22 } South Australian..........6..) —— 
South-western.....0...eseee5! 52 || Van Diemen’s Land..........) —— 
BULLION. METALS. 


a 


| 
Gold, Foreign in Bars ..peroz. 31, 17s, 9d, | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 841. 0s. to 85 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 0 eo Iron, British Bars .oececseeeee 5 5 O— 
Mexican Dollars.... ....0 soos O 4 9 | Lead, British Pig....eceessece 17 0 Om 
Silverin Bars, Standard...... 0 4 LL | Steel, Emglivh..ccciccccscccee 09 O Om 


coo 
cooe 
esoceo 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, January 13, 


s & 8. 8.) & 8.) 8. Bs 

Wheat, RedNew46 to 50/ Rye sesereeees 30 C034 | Maple ....... 29 to 30) Oats, Feed... 16 to 17 

Fine ....ece 51 .- 53 | Barley ..00.. ool oc 6 White......- 29.6 31 Fine ..... 17. 18 
White, +. 40..44| Maiting......26..28/ Boilers.....-.3t. 33] 





Fine......... 46 .. 50} Malt, Ordinary, 4€ .. 48 | Beans, Ticks ... a 
Superfine New44 ..48| Fine.......+.48 ..50/ Old......02-.28..%9! P 
Old. .coccsee. 38 ., 42} Peas, Hog..... 27 *T99 | Harrow. -....28,. 32! 








Fine ...,21 4.23 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 


For the present Week 



















Wheat ws. 44 | Rye. 27s. 5d | Wheat. » 20s. ¢d. (Rye . 
25 «9 | Bean 29 4 Barley lo 0 | Beane 

4 | Peas... cocee Sh 9 | Oat 8 0 | Peas.. 

HOPS. | POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets..... cescscccssesessce 758. to 846. | York Reds......cccccccsees . 
Choice Ditto ..... . . 90 — 120 Ware...... 
Sussex Pockets...... 70 — 75 | Middling.. pee 
Superfine Ditto .........0++ 78 — BE | Chats. .cocrecccccseesoccscecvceee . 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
5 0. 












Hay, Good.....seeeeee oe 00 Siiexn CHtescore Cie O8..6 O8..0+-. 808,. B86, 
Inferior .. 70 oe B2 covee 0 .. O «2 O wee 0 
New.. @ 0 0 CO ce @ cccce O co @ 
Clover ..... BB se LIZ cceee 75 O ce O cc ce DW oe NE 
Straw, Wheat ....... anus 2 46 ccaus 38 6 sc © ere Cice- @ 
FLOUR, f PROVISIONS. 
TOWAMARE, oc ccsceceescces per sack 40s, to45s.| BUTTER—Rest Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz* 
ONIN «6 ca cisha c4 cbunanadbaawaces 35 — 40 | Carlow, 31.164. to 4. l4s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 30 — 385 3 mall Old, per ewt.... Os.to Os, 
Norfolkand Stockton...es..eeeeeeee 28 == 32 as i «ee 548. to 74s, 
WN occcccsccce per quarter 03, to 0s, PIAIM se eeeceereerreees 483.to 58s, 


ecccccecerces 65s. to 748, 


Os. to Os, 
BREAD, 534, to 74d. the 41b. Loaf, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 

Beef seeceaee 28. 4d to ds, 2d, tu 43, Od. ..sse00. 38. 4d. to 4s, dd. to 48, Od, 
2 4 « é «o 3 8 escosccee 39 GO ao DB SB - @ 6 
$8 «38 ow @ @ $6 wt 6€ wo Ff 
€'@ -52 0S es Ot ‘i «4 6 aa 2 8 

eos O 0 - 0 0 ec © @. ace cs 0 06 ee 0 a = 8 
* To sink the offal—per &lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Reasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday .icseccseveeeseeseecesees 722 seenre ve 2,080 sree coe 125 ceeeeeee 387 


Monday ..rcoe secetreececosses 25985 secesere 26,000 serves 99 eveeeene 896 








THE SPECTATOR. 





THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
On Monday, MACBETH. 
Ou Tuesday, LADY OF LYONS. 
On Wednesday, KING JOHN. 
On Tharsday, KING ARTHUR. 
On Friday, A PLAY 
On Saturday, CYMBELINE. 
The Pantomime of WILLIAM TELL e very eve ning 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On Mouday, GUSTAVUS. 
Ou Tuesday, THE TEMPEST. 
On Wednesday, GUSTAVUS. 
On Thursday, BLUE BE ARD. With a Ballet. 
The Pantomime every evening. 
ape EATRE ROYAL A DELPHI. 
On Monday, and During the Week, 
A New Melodrama, entitled PRIDE OF BIRTH! 
In which Mrs. Yates will appear. 
After which, YANKEE NOTES FOR ENGLISH 
CIRCULATION. With LARRY HOOLAGAN. 
The Pantomime of the CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


XETER HALL.—Under the Sanction 


of the Committee of Council on Education. 
CLASSES FOR THE SEASON, 1843. 

SINGING ON THE METHOD OF WILHEM. 
Under the Direction of Mr. Joan Hutuan. 

DRAWING ON THE METHOD OF DUPINS., 
Under the Direction of Mr. Butter Writrtams. 

ARITHMETIC ON THE METHOD OF PESTA- 
LOZZI. Under the Direction of Mr. Invine. 

WRITING ON THE METHOD OF MULITAUSER. 
Under the Direction of Mr. M’ Leon. 

Several Classes for Instruction on the Above Methods 
are now Opened for the Admission of New Members. 
Applications for Tickets to be made at Exeter Hall, any 
evening, except Saturday, between the hours of 5 and 9; 
where every information re specting the Classes may be 
obtained. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

Mr. W. HASELWOOD, Private Tutor and Assistant- 
Master, receives a limited number of Pupils, from the 
School, at Forty-five Guineas per Auuum. The House 
adjoins the Playground of the University, to which (with 
permission of the Council) a communication has been 
opened for the Pupils’ recreation. Mr. Hasetwoop 
undertakes the tuition of the Pupils under his care in 
the subjects connected with their College Reading, and 
in those branches of education that have an immediate 
reference to their future prospects in life. Each Pupil 
has a separate bed; and, the number being limited, a 
Term’s Notice is required prior to removal, 

Further Particulars may be obtained on application at 
Mr. Hase.woon’s Residence, 20, U pper Gower Street. 


QTEAM TO DUNDEE. 

















The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 


Wapping,as under:— 

THE PERTH, Capt. 

18, at 10 Forenoun. 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, 
25, at 9 Morning. 
Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
— ng. Evizapetu Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


YOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Ene.rany and Wates. 
Established 1772. 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon. | Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 

TreasurER— Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R S. 

Avpirors—John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esa. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday the 4th of Jan. 1843, the Cases of 
114 petitioners were considered ; of which 92 were ap- 
proved, 13 rejected, 6 inadmissible, and 3 deferred tor 
inquiry. 

Siuce the Meeting held on the 7th of Dec. 1842, 157, 
Debtors of whom 118 had Wives and 331 Children, have 
been discharged from the Prisons of Eugland aud Wales; 
the expense of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 718/. 19s. 3d., and the 
following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT.& $, d. 


Srink, Wednesday, Jan 


Jan. 




















Doctor Rowland .. i i 
Joshua Watsou, Esq. 2 2 
Robert Herries, Esq. 5 5 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.. . 5 5 

esq. eer eeeer sence 10 0 
Andrew Macklew, Esq. . eres 2 2 
Mrs. 8S. Cholmeley 2 0 





‘ -. 

Benelactious are t eived ‘by Be njamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Te mple; also by 
the rollowing Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 

Yo. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
aud where the Society meet on the first Wednes day in 
every Month. Josepa Lunn, Secretary. 


WZICISSITUDES OF THE SEASON. 
The characteristic fickleness of our climate has 
never been more forcibly and severely illustrated than 
by the recent sudden changes, in which fog, wind, frost, 
and rain, alternated with an unprecedented rapidity. 
That we are not, however, without ample defeuce against 
these inclemencies is fully demonstrated by the incon- 
ceivable varieties of costume and appliances, “* water- 
proof,’ ‘* wind-proof,”’ and ‘‘ cold-proof,’’ that are daily 
ressed on our notice; but, while every other part of the 
uman frame is thus rendered impervious to weather, 
the face must still remain exposed; and the peculiar 
delicacy of the female complexiou undoubtedly under- 
goes great though gradual chang ge from the action of ex 
cess, either of heat or cold, npon its surface; in this 
instance ROWLAND’S KALYDOR affords the so-much- 
desired and valuable protection; maintaiving unim- 
paired, that recaliar brilliancy of "tint admired beyond 
all other possessions ; and, as a preservative, is equally 
efficacious, whether against tlie injurious degree of heat 
felt in crowded assemblies, or exposure to harsh winds 
and the low temperature of the winter season. 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bauk, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post-free upon application. 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 








{Ist Five 2d Five! 3d Five 4th Five| Remain- | 
Age) Years. Years. | Years. Years. der oflife.| 

£s.d. L£sal£5.d. £s.a.\£ 8. a. | 
20/1 14/1 &10}11011 1169/2 3 8 
30/1 64,112 2119 12 74;217 6} 
4o,;1161, 2 4 4.214 63 73)4 3 4) 
|50/2167'3 9 4/4 5 55 63/613 7| 


Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o’ Clock, for the ! 


cy: itch of Business. 


REE MASON ND GENERAL 
LIFE pel yor E, 
LOAN, ANNUITY, AND REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association 
with the security of a Proprietary Company, and offers 
to the assured, among others, the following advantages — 

1, Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any 
time previously, for one-half of the premiums for the 
first five years, upon Assurances for the whole of life; a 
plan peculiarly advantageous for securing loans. 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the 
risk of the borrower going out of Europe. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
at death, if previous. 

4. Policies iudefeasible, fraud alone, not error, vitiating 
them ; and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 
the assurance may be revived at any time within six 
months, upon satisfactory proof of health, and payment 
of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons re- 
riding abroad or proceeding to any part of the world, may 
be assured upon equitable terms. 

6. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities 
granted; and Endowments for Children aud every other 
mode of provision for families arranged. 

Facilities for effecting Loans. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consistent with security. Josera Berri RIDGE, See 


ONDON, E DINBURG H, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Cuantorre Row, MANsionHuUSE; AND 
55, Cuancery Lane, Lonpon, 
TRUSTEES, 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. James Bidden, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. 

All the advantages peculiar to mutual Life Assurance, 
arising from a division among the assured of the whole of 
the mutual Profits, and that security and freedom from 
respousibility which Proprietary Companies can alone 
afford, are combined by the constitution of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublia Life Assurance Company, which 
is the only guaranteed Mutual Soc iety. The rates of 
Premium are somewhat lower than in most of the mu- 
tual offices, and for the von-participating. and for those 
who effect Assurances for temporary purposes, or debtor 
and creditor transactions, Tabies of Premium have been 
prepared, by which a less immediate pay ment is required 
than by any other plan. 

By a haif premium credit system oue-half of the pre- 
miums may be retained for the first seven years, and 
repaid at the convenience of the assured ; and by the 
Ascending Scale a greatly dimivi hed rate of premium 
is required for the first twelve years. 

SPECIMEN OF ASCENDING TABLE. 

| | First 

jAge 3 Years. 











Third | Fourth | Remain- 
3 Years.'3 Years. |der of life. 


Secoud 
3 Years. 








| | £ s. aQ£s.dj&s. a) £s8. d|£& 8. d.| 
}20)019 121 5 61111118 4/2 4 9 
1301/1 6 6114 7/2 2 #210 9121810} 
140/113 6 2 5 71217 93 91114 2 1] 
; 50/216 331010} 4 5 5 5 0 6) 5 14 7 | 
[60/4 811 517 47 5 9814 210 2 2 





The Policies granted by this C ompany have this great 
and peculiar advantage, that they are declared by the 
Deed of Constitution to be indefeasible and indisputi able, 
unless they have been obtained by fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. 

Prospectuses, Schedules, and every information requi- 
site toenable parties to effect Assurances, will be for- 
warded, free of expense, by the Agents or Manager. 
ALEXANDER Rone ‘RTSON, Manager. 


PPROVED FAMILY APERIENT 

FOR INDIGESTION, &c.—“ If you are in pos- 
session of better means, candidly inform me: if uot, 
make use of these.’”,—Horacr. In all cases of Indi- 
gestion, Torpid Liver, Inactive Bowels, &c. the use of 
MR. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS has been 
most highly sauctioned ; and the following was the opi- 
nion of the late Mr. Abernethy, as expressed to a pa- 
tient—‘‘ You ask me to suggest for you an occasional 
aperient, uot being able to bear the exhibition of mer- 
cury. I really don’t know what to recommend you 
betier than Cockle’s Autibilious Pills. They are exten- 
sively used, and appear to | answer the purpose we all.”” 


R. JAMES’'S FEVER POWDER 
AND PILLS.—DR. JAMES’S FEVER POW- 
DER is administered with equal suecess in Fever, In- 
flammatory Diseases, Measles, Pleurisy, Sore Throats, 
Rheumatism, &e.; andiv Colds, Catarrhs, and partica- 
larly Iufluenza, it is found to check their progress and 
shorten their duration. Packets, 2s. 9d. and Bottles, 
24s. Dr. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS are well 
known as an excellent Alterative in Chrovic Disease of 
the Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatism, Gout, Indiges- 
tion, &c. Boxes, 4s. 6d. and 24s. Sold wholesale and 
retail, by THomas Butter, —— 4, Cheapside, cor- 
ner of St Paul’s, London, — Agent to Mr. R. G. G. 
James, (Grandson of Dr. James the Inventor), whose 
Signature appears in the label which is a'txed to each 
Packet of the Powder and Pills, and withou’ which they 
caunot be genuine. 














EXT PRESENTATIONW— 

TO BE SOLD, the Next Presentation to a Living 
in the best part of Norfolk, of the Annnal Value of about 
4002. with prospect of VERY EARLY POSSESSION, 
Particulars to be had of Epwarp Wire, Esq. Great 
Marlborough Street, Loudon. 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s Pz ALE 
ALE. - The above celebrated Beer, so stron; gly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Asnotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pate Ale cannot he genuine if 
preeared elsewhere. C ity Office 98, Gracechurch Street, 


ZUR TRAVELLING-DRE SSES, 
ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, Regent Street. — The 
Proprietors of the HUDSON BAY FUR ESTABLISH. 
MENT have manufactured a variety of Fur Travelling- 
Dresses, particularly adapted for ihe Present Season, 
consisting : of Fur Cloaks, Fur Linings, Fur Bots, Fur 
Gloves, Fur Caps, Fur Boas, Cravats, and Scarfs, Far 
Wrappers aud Envelopes, Foot Muffs and Carriage. 
Baskets, Fur Mats and Rugs. Furs sent on approval to 
all parts of the Kingdom. HUDSON'S BAY FUR 
ESTABLISHMENT, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 


Cuarzes Cook, Acting Proprietor. 
ECHI'S LADIES’ and GENTLE- 
Nh ¥ 
russia leather ; 


MEN’S DRESSING-CASES, in morocco and 
Rosewood, Mahogany, and Japan Wares, 
in the greatest imaginable variety of patterns, and at 
Prices from 25 to 100 Guineas. As Mecat manufactures 
the Cutlery, Brushes, and Fittings under his immediate 
inspection, every reliance may be. placed on the quality, 
Old Desks and Dressing-Cases re paired and refitted, 
A variety of Writing and Dressing-Cases combined. 
Mecuts stock of Papier Machie Goods is the most 
superb in Loudon. The Tea Trays, in particular, are 
worthy the inspection of the Ladies, and the economical 
may be suited as well as the luxurious. Manufactory, 
4, Leadenhall Street, Londou. 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILTERINKSTAND. Great improvement has 
receutly beeu made in the Manufacture of this Article. 
The Pateutves can with confidence recommend it as com- 
plete for general use, combined with Elegance and Sim- 
plicity in its action, J. Perry and Co. take this oppor- 
tunity to announce that they will repair any of their Ink- 
stands, without charge; or, if preferred, will apply the 
present improved principle to any of their preceding 
sorts at 2s. 6d. each. N. B.-- All Inkstands retarned for 
the aLove purpose must be sent carriage free. 
PERRYIAN LIMPID INK. This Ink has a flow- 
ing property peculiar to itself, and does not corrode 
Metallic Pensas other Iuks. In Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 
each. Also, in POWDER, 6d. and 1s. per Packet. Sold 
by all Stationers, &c. throughout the Empire. 
Manufactory, 37, Red Lion Square, London. 
Parkeurrcy OF DAVIES AND 
EDWARDS, Gotho House, Nos. 78, 79 and 80, 
Bridge Road, Lambeth.-—C. ME I of HOLBORN 
HILL, bought the Stock of the Assignees at a Dis- 
couut of 524 per Cent off for Cash. It will be removed 
and ready for Sale on Monpay the 23d rnstanr; many 
goods at less than Half the Original Prices. Famili es, 
Hotel Keepers, Upholsterers, Drapersand others, will be 
well suited with really cheap Carpets, Printed Druggets, 
Blankets, Counterpanes, Hearth-!ugs, Bed-Ticks, 
Brown Hollands, Table-Covers, Moreens, Dama 
Furnitures, Sheetings, Table-Linen, Furniture Dimity, 
and Iuckabacks. Ribbons, Lace, Scarfs, Cloaks, Shawls, 
Bonuets, Furs, and allthe Drapery, Mereery, aud Haber- 
dashery, equally cheap ; as the whole will be cleared off 
in a few days. C. M. begs to direct attention to the Fiue 
Table-Linen. N.B. This was one of the Largest Firms 
in Town, occupying Three Houses. 














<ING 














PONGE.—METC.z \LFE’ s SMYRNA 


SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and 
natural state, whereby its valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and dur ability are preserved. Arrange- 
ments have been extensive’ ly made, in conjunction with 
several merchants, to insure the direct delivery of the 
importations into our hands; by this means securing it 
from any destructive process and dec eption that may be 
used by the mapy intermediate hands it now has to pasa 
through before re aching the consumer, and « onsequently 
effecting a great saving in the price. The luxury of a 
genuine Smyrua sponge can now be obtained. Ci vution 
in the Address. To be had ouly at Mercanre’s sole 
Establishment, 130B, Oxford St.oppositeIanoverSquare. 
M ETCALFE’S NEW PATT ERN 
I TOOTIL BRUSH, MADE ON THE MOsT 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE, aud patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brash will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
clean in the most effectual and extraordinary mauner. 
Metcalfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth, 
ls. each. An improved CLorues Brusn, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring 
the finest nap. A newly-inveuted Brush for cleaning 
velvet with quick and satisfactory efect. The much ap- 
proved Flesh brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, 
and Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating Hair- 
brushes, withthe durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Tarkey Sponge; and 
Combs of all descriptions. Cautiou.—To be had whole- 
sale and retail, only at Mercanre’s sole establishment, 
130 B, Oxtord Street, nearly opposite Hauover Squi ire, 


if OWL LAND'S MACASSAR OIL.— 


This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 
only article that will e eetually produce e and restore Hair, 
pre vent it from falling-off or turning grey, free it from 
seurf and dandriff, and will render it delig ht fully soft and 
flexible. It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Caution.—Much 
pernicious trash is now offered for sale as ‘* Macassar 
Oil”: itis therefore of great importance to Purchasers 
to see that the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil”? are en- 
graven on the Wrapper; all others are Im- 
positions.’* The Proprietor’s Signature is also engraven 
ou the wrapper, thus, A. Rowranp and Sox, 20. Hatton 
Garden, London. Counter-signed ‘* Avex. Row:anp.”’ 
Price 3s. 6¢d.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small, ) 
10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. per bottle. Ask for 
«© Rowland’s Macassar Oil.’’ Sold by tiem, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
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fe Sew 
RCHITECTURE.—LECTURES 


at the ROYAL ACADEMY. The attention 
which is now so generally directed to this subject, and the 
interest awakened by the brief and casual notices which 
appeared last year in THE ATHENZUM, of the Lec- 
tures of Professor C. R. CockenrFin, at the Royal 
Academy, has induced the Pri prietors to make such 
arrangements as will insure a full aud accurate Report of 
each of the Six Lectures about to be delivered. The 
first appears in THE ATHENAZUM of January the l4th. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, AND GARDENS. 
Saturday last, 7th January, was Pablished, Price 6d. 
Stamped to go Free by Post. the First Number for 1843, of 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE; 
a Weeklv Record of Rural Economy and General 
The Horticultural Part edited by Professor 





News. 
‘LEY+ 

“oo Year commencesa New Volume, andis complete 

in itself. ; 

wm A Prospectas, with List of Contributors, may be had 

on application, or by letter, at the Office, 3, Charles 

Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Parties intending to commence with the New Volume, 
had better give their orders at ounce to any Newsvendor. 
~~ FIRMIN DIDOT’S 

NEW SELECT COLLECTION OF 
YHEFS-D(CERUVRE OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 
Thirty-two Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits. 
Beautifully and Correctly Printed. 
POETES ET POLSIES CHOISES. 
La Fonrarne, Fables, avec commentaire. 1 vol. 





Cornitie, Theatre, avee Notes de Voltaire, &c. 
2 vols. 

Ractxe, Thédtre complet, avec Notes. 1 vol. 

BornEav, GEuvres completes, avec Notes. 1 vol. 

Moutere, Theatre, avec Notes. 2 vols. 

Vourarre, Henriade et Poémes choisis. | vol. 

Vorramre, Coutes, Satires et Poésies Lyriques. 1 vol. 

Vourairze, Théatre. 1 vol, 

PROSATEURS. 


Pascat, Provinciales. 1 vol. 

Pascat, Pensées de Pascal et de Nicole. 

Fenenon, Télémaque et Fables. 

Bossvet, Histoire Universelle. 

La Bruyrre. | vol. 

LesaceE. Gil Blas. 1 vol. 

Montresquiru, Grandeur des Romains et Lettres Per- 
saves, &c. 

VouTsIre, 
1 vol. 

Beaumarcaars, Theatre. 1 vol. 

BERNARDIN DF Satnr-PiFRRE. 2 vols, 

Price 5s. bound in cloth lettered, each Vol. 

London : F. Dinor and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 

Row; Sold by all Booksellers. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 


l vol. 
Charles XII. et Histoire de Pierre le Grand. 


FIRMIN DIDOT’S GREEK LIBRARY. 
With Latin Versions and Complete Indexes. 
Now Ready, 
IODORI SICULI BIBLIOTHECA® 
HISTORIC. que supersunt. Ex nova recen- 
sioue Ludovici Dindorfii. Grece et Latine. Perditorum 
librorum excerpta et fragmenta ad iutegri operis seriem 
accommodare studuit rerum indicem Jocupletissimum 
adjecit Carolus Millerus, Vol. I, royal 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

HOMERI CARMINA ET CICLI EPICI RE- 
LIQUIA. Grace et Latine. 1 vol. royal 8vo. bound in 
colth. 6s, 

ARISTOPHANIS COMCEDLZ ET DEPERDITA- 
RUM FRAGMENTA. Ex nova recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Greece et Latine. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth. 18s. 

XSCHYLI ET SOPHOCLIS TRKRAG(EDLZ ET 
FRAGMENTA. Greece et Latine. Cura E. A. T. 
Ahrens. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth. 18s. 

LUCIANI OPERA. Ex. recens. Guil. 
Grece et Latine. 1 thick vol. bound in cloth. 

HESIODUS. Apollonius. Muszeus Coluthus. 
Posthomerica, &c. Greece et Latine. 
bound in cloth. 18s. 

POLYBIL HISTORIARUM RELIQULE. Grace et 
Latine. 1 thick vol. bound in cloth. 2 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA BELLI 
SIACL. Cum nova translatione Latina F. Haast. 
cedunt Scholia. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth. 18s. 

FRAGMENTA HISTORICORUM GRASCORUM, 
APOLLODORI BIBLIOTHECA. Auxerunt, notis et 
prolegomenis illustrarunt, Cur. et Theod. Miilleri. 1 
thick vol. royal 8vo. cloth. 24s. 

XENOPHONTIS SCRIPTA QUA. SUPERCUNT. 
Ex receusiove Lud. Dindorf. Greece et Latine. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. cloth. 18s. 


Dindorfii. 

22s. 
Quinti 

1 vol. royal 8vo. 


Ss. 
PELOPONNE- 
Ac- 


APPIANI ROMANARUM HIISTORIARUM que 
SUPERSUNT. Grece et Latine. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
cloth. 18s. 


THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES; Mareus Anto- 





HONE’S EVERY DAY BOOK. TABLE-BOOK, 
AND YEAR BOOK. 
Just Published, New Editions of 

WN R. HONE’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, 
| i TABLE-BOOK, AND YEAR-BOOK. Each 
Volume of these valuable Works, being complete of 
itself, may be purchased separately, during the Christ- 
mas Holidays, at the low price of 8s. originally Published 
at Ids. 

It is frequently a subject of deep consideration among 
Parents how they can best entertain aud instruct their 
children during the Christmas Vacation. The Pablisher 
beys to recommend Mr. Hone’s ‘* Every-Day Book,’’ as 






} a Work calculated to charm and entertain all ages, and 
| to convey information and instruction to the young in 
| that delightful manner which transforms a task into an 





amusement, and renders the book a most acceptable 
holyday present. 

Londouv: Printed for Tuomas Teas, 73, Cheapside ; 
and Sold by all other Booksellers. 





WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
INNOCK’s CHILD’s FIRST BOOK ; 
or an Easy Key to Reading; consisting of Mono- 
syllables only, arranged in such a way as to give the cor- 
rect Sounds of the Vowels in their various situations ; 
thus laying the foundation for Spelling and Reading on 
unerring principles. Price 3d. 
9 


INNOCK’s MENTORIAN PRIMER, 

or Pinnock’s Second Book for Children at an Early 
Age; in which considerable pains have been taken to 
adopt it to their Capacities. 6d. 


3. 
INNOCK’S CHILD’S FIRST 
MEANING.-BOOK, on a plau entirely new; con- 
taining—Ist, Words of One Ssllable, the Meanings of 
which are well Explained by Words of Oue Syllable also; 
and 2d, Words of One Syllable, which are sufficiently 
explaiued by Easy Words of Two Syllables. 1s. 


4. 
INNOCK’S FIRST SPELLING- 
BOOK for CHILDREN; containing a Selection 
of Spelling Lessons only, in natural and appropriate 
gradation ; intended as an Introductory Assistant to Dun- 
can’s English Expositor. 18mo. 1s. bound. 


5. 

INNOCK’S EXPLANATORY 

ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 12mo. Is. 6d 

bound, = 6. 

INNOCK’S EXERCISES in FALSE 

SPELLING; containing a variety of Lessons, in 

Prose and Verse, selected from the best Authors, to be 
Corrected by the Pupil. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


de 
ye: DICTATION EXER- 
CISES; with suitable Orthographical Iustrue- 
tions. A New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. 
2s. cloth lettered. 


8. 
UNCAN’s ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; 


or a New Explanatory Spelling Book, Containing 
an Alphabetical Arrangement of the most useful, proper, 


| and appropriate Words in the English Language, divided 


| teenth Edition. 





nius, Epictetes, Arrianus, Simplicius, Cebes, Maximus | 


Tyrius. Greece et Latine. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth. 18s. 


PLUTARCHI SCRIPTA MORALIA, ex Codicibus, 


emendavit Fr. DusNer. Greece et Latine. 
8vo. bound iu cloth. 36s. 

VETUS TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM juxta Septua- 
ginta interpretes, cum Latina Trauslatione. Cura et studio 
J.N.Jacer. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 36s. 

The GREEK TEXT only. 1 vol. royal 8vo. bound in 
cloth. 18s. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, GRAECE et LATINE, 
In autiquis testibus textum versionis Vulgate Latina iv- 
dagavit lectionesque variantes Stephani et Griesbachii 
notavit V. S. Venerabili Jager in consilium adhibito 
Constantinus TiscHENDoRF. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

NOVU i TESTAMENTUM GRACE, Ad antiquos 
Testes recensuit lectionesque variantes Elzeviriorum Ste- 
phani, Griesbachii nctavit Const. Tischendorf, 1 vol. 
post 8vo. cloth. 6 

STEPHANI 
A New Edition, by Messrs. Hase and Dinporr, 
VI. fase, 2, or Part 40. Folio, each Part 12s. 

Large Paper. 24s. 

DU CANGE.—GLOSSARIUM MEDIZ ET INFI- 
M# LATINITATIS, conditum & Caroto Durresne, 
domino du Cange, cum supplementis integris mona- 
chorum ordinis S. Benedicti, D. P. Carpenterii, Ade- 
lungii, aliorum, suisque digessit, G. A. L. Henschel. 
ro be completed in 32 Parts, 9 of which are now Pub- 
lished, 4tu. each 9s. 

Vols. I. and II. are completed. 

R London ; F, Dipor and’ Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
ow. 


2 vols. royal 





6s. 
THESAURUS GRECH LINGUA. 
Vol. 





into Syllables, properly accentedand explained. Seven- 


l2mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 


9. 
\V HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS 

British Biography-- Chronology — Classical Biography 
—English Grammar—Enyglish Law—Logie — Mechanics 
— Intellectual Philosophy—Musice - Natural History— 
Natural Philosophy—Natural Theology— Perspective — 
Pucumatics — Poetry — Rhet. ric— Trade and Commerce — 
Zoology. (Five Parts.) 

*,* The principles of these various subjects are deve- 
loped iu the soundest and clearest manner, by way of 
Question aud Answer, and are rendered easy to the capa- 
bilities of the young. 18mo. 9d. each, sewed. 

POPULAR CLASS-BOOKS., 

WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
N HISTORICAL EPITOME OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS AND 
PART OF THE APOCRYPHA; in which the Events 
are arranged according to Chronological Order. By a 
Member of the Church of Eugland. Fourth Edition, 
with several Engravings aud Maps. 12mo. Price 6s. 

9 


bound. 2. 
JLATT’S LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK ; containing 
Popular Descriptions of the most Interesting aud Useful 
Objects of Science, and forming Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Reading Lessons, for every Day iu the Year. 
With One Thousand Questions for Examination. <A 
New Edition, much Improved, with several Engravings. 
12mo. Price 5s. bound and lettered. 


3. 
INNOCK’S JUVENILE READER; 
heing a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer. Cal- 
culated for Children from Four to Seven Years Old. A 
New Edition, with considerable Improvements, and the 
Addition of many Original Pieces. 12mo. Price 1s. 64. 


| bound. 


4. 
INNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLA- 
NATORY ENGLISH READER; calculated to 
assist both Teacher and Pupil; consistiug of Selections, 
in Prose and Verse, on Interesting and Improving sub 
jects. Sixth Edition, 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


VMHE MORAL * POETICAL MIS- 


CELLANY ; containing Choice Selections from | 


our most approved Poets, arranged under distinet heads. 
18mo. Price 3s. bound. 


6. 
ig BEAUTIES OF THE 
BRITISH POETS; with a few Introductory Ob- 
servations. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. 


de 
\ JHITTAKER’S IMPROVED 

EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
First Catechism; General Knowledge — Moral and 
Social Duties — Religion — Religious Denominations— 
Evidences of Christianity — The Liturgy. Treating of 
the elements of those subjects in the simplest aid clear- 
est manner. 18mo. Price 9d. each, sewed. 


With several Enyravings. 
12mo. Price 7s. bound. 
4 


| 








NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
| persiay- idee OF ASTRONOMY; 

_4 adapted for Private Instruction and Use in Schools. 
Illustrated by 56 Engravings on Wood. By Huo Ret, 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

‘*This is by far the best manual of astronomy with 
which we are acquainted, Mr. Reid is evidently a man 
of real science, aud has done what no other compiler of 
similar books has done—he has begun at the beginuing. 
The mathematical part of the book is clear and com- 
prehensive, and the ‘results’ are detailed in an able 
and lucid manner.” — Churchof England Quorterly Review. 

* We willingly recommend Mr. Reid's volume as one 
of the best of the kind we have met with. The careful 
teacher in his school, or the self-teacher in his study, if 
our recommendation shou'd lead them to procure the 
book, will thank us for it.’’— Methodist Ma sazine. 
| ATIONAL READING LESSONS; 

or Entertaining Intellectual Exercises for Children. 
Witha Key. By the Author of ‘ Diversions of Holly- 
cot; or the Mother’s Art of Thinking,” &c. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth, 

**A capital and well considered book for beginners. 
The author of this volume is a practical philosopher 
among children, and has tested in every way every pos- 
sible mode of reaching their hearts and understandings. 
She has shorvughly succeeded, and this little book may 
be regarded as a boon to children of the tenderest age.’” 
— Atlas. 

‘‘An excellent selection of readiug lessons upon all 
sorts of subjects likely to interest children, arranged in 
the elliptical manner, and with (in a pocket in the cover 
of the book) a * Key’ containing the omitted words.” — 
We:tminster Review. 

Oitver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Stwpgm, MarsHatt, 
and Co. Loudon. 


WRITING AND ARITHMETIC. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
HOMSON’S FIRST BOOK OF 
ARITHMETIC ; or Arithmetic made Easy for 
Children. Containing above Nine Hundred Examples 
in the fundamental Rules, the Rule of Three, Practice, 
a variety of miscellaneous questions, &c. The Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged and Improved. Price 1s. 6d. 
A KEY to the SAME. Price ls. 


JINNOCK’S ARITHMETICAL 

TABLES of MONEY, WEIGHTS, and MEA- 

SURES; with Questions for Examination, Notes, &c. 
A New Edition, carefully Revised, 18mo. Price 6d. 


3. 
PDINNOCK’S FIRST CYPHERING 
BOOK; Containing Easy Exercises in the first 
Rules of Arithmetic, 4to. Price ls. 


4. 
JINNOCK’S SECOND AND THIRD 
CYPHERING BOOKS; calculated to qualify the 
Student for the more advanced Rules. 4to half-bound. 

Price 3s. each. 5. 
KEY TO THE THREE CYPHER- 
ING BOOKS; in which are given Six Answers to 

each Sum. 1l2mo. Price 3s. 6d. 


YRE’'S YOUNG LADY’S PRAC- 
f TICAL ARITHMETIC; containing such Rules 
only as are essential to Female Education. Price 2s. 


7. 

HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 

EDITIONS of PINNOCK’SCATECHISMS: 

Arithmetic - Algebra (Parts I. and II.)—Geometry— 

Asirovomy, in which the elements of each are explained 

in simple language by way of Question and Answer, 
I8mo. Price 9d. each sewed, 








Just Published, with 12 Illustrations, Price 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges, 
VOYAGE TO INDIA; or Three 
Months on the Ocean, Showing how Philip Grey 
improved and beguiled his Time at Sea. 
By the Author of ‘* Charlie's Discoveries.” 

This Day is Published, feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 
N AOMI; or the LAST DAYS of 
JERUSALEM. By Mrs. J. B. Wess, 

Author of ‘* The Child’s Commentary on St. Luke,’ 

«* The Travels of Durand,’”’ &e. 
«* Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.’ 
This Day is Published, in demy 12mo. cloth lettered, 7s. 
ATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 
Illustrated by Short Histories and Anecdotes; 
and intended to afford a Popular View of the Linnean 

System of Arrangement. For the Use of Schools. 

By the Rev. W. Brnotey, A.M. 
Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 
Embellished with Eugravings. Third Edition. 
Just Published, feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Price 68. 

ISTORICAL PRINTS. 
| Representing some of the most Memorable 
Events in English History ; in which the Costumes of the 
Times are carefully preserved. With Descriptions by 
Emry Taynor, Author of ‘* Tales of the Saxons,” &c, 
To which is added, a brief Chronology of the Kings of 

England. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
This Day is Published, in demy 12mo. neatly half-bound, 
Price 6s. the Eighteenth Edition, Revised and Cor- 


rected to the ‘resent Time, of 4 . 
TRAVELLERS ; 


, 


YHE JUVENILE 
or a Tour through the principal States and King- 
doms of Europe; with an Account of their Inhabitants, 
Natural Productions, and Antiquities. 
By Patsci.pa WAKEFIELD. 
This Day is Published, feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 
YHILDREN’S MISSION; or Great 
Works Wrought by Weak Hands. 
B G. Warrne. 
With 6 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. 
This Day is Published, square 16mo, cloth lettered, gilt 
i edges, Price 3s. 6d. 
IRE-SIDE STORIES; or Recollec- 
tions of My School-Fellows. 
By the Author of “* The Picture Gallery,’’ &e. 
"Third Edition, With 13 Illustrations. : 
This Day is Published, square 16mo. cloth lettered, gilt 
i edges, i Tice 3s. 6d. ‘ 

LFRED DUDLEY ; or the Australian 
Settlers. Second Edition. With 9 Illustrations, 
London: Harvey and Darron, Gracechureh Street. 
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Now Ready, in 8vo. 15s. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
By J. R. M‘Cuttocu, Esq. 
A New Edition, Enlarged and Cc rrected throughout, 
Wittiam Tart, Edinburgh; Loneman aud Co. London. 


On the 2d was Published, in 3 vols. Price L/. lls. 6d. 
1E LA BALL. 
By Grorce Soane, Esq. B.A. 
Author of ‘‘ The Frolics of Puck,’’ ‘* Life of the Duke 
of Wellington,” ‘‘ Innkeeper’s Daughter,” &c. 
London: E. Cuvrton; Edinburgh: Bett and Brap- 
FuTE; Dublin: J. Cummrna. 








Next week will be Published. feap. 8vo. 
HE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 
to the Peace of Nanking; as sketched in Let- 
ters to his Friends, 

By a Fierp Orricer actively employed in that Country. 
With a few concluding Remarks on our Past and 
Future Policy in China. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


On Monday. 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 
ETTERS ON SOUTH AMERICA ; 
comprising Travels on the Banks of the Parand 
and Rio dela Plata. By J. P. aad W. P. Rozerrson. 
Authors of ‘ Letters on Paraguay’’ and ‘* Francia's 
eign.’”” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now Ready, with Map and Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. 


SIA MINOR, PONTUS, AND 
ARMENIA; being Researches in those Coun- 
tries; with some Accountof the Antiquitiesand Geology. 
By W. I. Hamirton, Esq. M.P. 
Secretary to the Geological Society. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Ready, with a Plau of the Cantouments, post 8vo, 
Price 9s. 6d. 
OURNAL of LIEUTENANT EYRE, 
One of the PRISONERS in AFFGHANISTAN ; 
with a Narrative of the Retreat and Destruction of the 
British Army in January 1842. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, imperial 8vo. Price 5s. 
HE XANTHIAN MARBLES, 
Discovered in Asia Minor by Charles Fellows, and 
now Deposited in the British Museum; a Short Account 
of their Acquisition and Transmission to England. 
Lately Published, 
MR. FELLOWS’ FIRST EXCURSION IN ASIA 
MINOR. With Plates. Imperial 8vo, 28s. 


Also, 

MR. FELLOWS’ DISCOVERIES in LYCIA during 
a SECOND EXCURSION in ASIA MINOR, With 
Plates. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

oHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
Now Ready, 
PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF 
the EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the ROMANS, 
and the FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. 

By Joun Birp Sumner, D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester. 
With Prefatory Remarks of the Doctrine of Justification. 
1 vol. 8vo, or 2 vols. 12mo. Price 9s. cloth. 

London : J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly; of 
whom may be had all the previous Works, by the Same 
Author, or through any Bookseller in Town or Country. 





This Day is Published, Price 10s. 6d. in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
with a Portrait, i 
HE LIFE OF ROBERT POLLOK, 
Author of ‘‘ The Course of Time.”’ 
By his Brother, Davip Potiox, A. M. 

With Selections from his Manuseript. 
Lately Published, the Sixteeuth Edition of 
THE COURSE OF TIME. Price 7s. 6d. neatly 

bound in cloth. 
WituaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





This Day is Published, in 3 vols post 8vo. Price 
1. 11s. 6d. in cloth, 
EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Diary of a late Physician.” 
‘For a length of time there has not appeared in 
England a work, no, not even of a style professedly 
higher, which contains such valuable and such striking 
lessons’ on the vain fickleness of the opinions and the 
infatuations of the world; on the force of example and 
fashion; aud on the omnipotence of wealth—on the 
irresistible impulse which gives increase of riches to the 
rich, and of poverty to the poor.”’—Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris) : 
Wit.1am Brackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Published This Day, post 8vo. pp. 272, cloth, 6s. 
HE NURSERY RHYMES OF 
ENGLAND; obtained principally from Oral 
Tradition. 
Collected and Edited by James OrcHarp 
Hatciiwett, Esq. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES; a Series of Essays on 
Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and 
Humorous. By Mark Antony Lower, Esq. Post 8vo. 
pp. 260, with 20 Wood cuts, cloth, Price 6s.; large paper, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
J. R. Smrru, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
HE COMIC ALBUM, for Every 
Table; Printed in royal 4to. on tinted papers, i'lus- 
trated with 250 Engravings, and bound in novel and 
splendid acabesque pattern of colours and gold. 12s. 
Contents: Something about the Reader—War with 
China—Hippodrollery—A very black Romance—In- 
come-tax— Reminiscences of the Opera and Ballet— 
New Tariff—Stretch of the Imagination—Touching the 
Toilet—Light Sovereigus— Behind the Scenes—Ceutri- 
fugal Railway — India- Rubber Pavement— Modern Morn- 
ing Conversation— Artificial [ee—Our Street, and nume- 
rous original Comic Songs, Illustrated and Set to Music 
—Comic Autographs—Patterns for Berlin Wool-Work, 
and the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, in hamorous 
verse, &e. &e. 
W. S, Org and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 






Now Ready, handsomely bound in cloth, Price 5s. 


HE THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 
THE NOVEL NEWSPAPER; coutaining ‘‘ Self- 
Control,"’ by Mrs. Brunton; ‘‘ The Gemassee,’’ by G. 
Simms, Esq.; ‘* Beanchampe,” by the Author of “ Rich- 
ard Hurdis,’’ &c.; and ‘ Transatlantic Tales, Sketches, 
and Legends,”’ by various American Authors. 
Also, VOLS. [. to XII.; containing 55 of the most 
Popular Works of the Day. 
N. Bruce, Novel Newspaper Office, 
Court, F ee Street; and all Booksellers. 


A NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOK. 

In a handsome 12mo. vol. Price 4s. 6d. roan lettered, 
ENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS- 
BOOK; or Exercises in Reading and Elocution, 

selected almost entirely from the Works of Modern Au- 
thors, in Prose and Verse, and desigued for the Use of 
Schools and Families. 
By the Rey. Huan Bentiey. 
London ; Cravock and Co. 48, Paternoster Row. 
*,* A List of the Contents of this Griginal School 
Reader may be had on application to the Publishers. 


MR. HORACE SMITH’'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


W N; 
THE MERCHANT. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,”’ &c. 
Also, Just Published, 

FREDERICK THE GREAT; his Court, and Times. 
Edited by Tuomas Campsett, Esq. The Third and 
Fourth Volumes, completiug the Work. 

In a Few Days, 

MISS LAWRANCE’S “ HISTORY OF WOMAN 
IN ENGLAND; and her Influence on Society and Li- 
terature,’’ 1 vol. small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Peterborough 








II. 

LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’'S NOVEL, “ THE 
TUFT-HUNTER,” 3 vols. 

Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 

NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
Now Ready, feap. 8vo. Price 6s. with 32 Coloured Plates, 
and Portrait and Memoir of Willoughby, The 


_ RAL HISTORY OF SUN 
BIRDS; or Nectariniadex. 


By Sir W. Jarprne, Bart. F.R.S.E. 
Being Vol. 36 of the Series. 

Vol. 35, Colonel C. H. Smith’s Introduction to the 
Mammalia, was Pullished December 1. Vol. 37, being 
the First Volume of British Fishes, is expected to be ready 
within a Month ; and the three volumes that remain to 
complete the Series, viz. the concluding portions of Bri- 
tish Birds, British Fishes, and Fishes of British Guiana, 
will follow in quick succession, 

S. Hioutey, 32, Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, 
Edinburgh; Curry and Co. Dublin. 








The Fourth Edition, in 12mo. Price 5s. bound, 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 
ALGEBRA ; designed for the Use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. 
By Perer Nicuorson and J. Rownotaam. 

*,* Iv this edition the authors have not only introduced 
some important original matter, particularly on propor- 
tion, imaginary ‘quantities, binomial theorem, series, 
&e. but have also endeavoured to illustrate many parts 
of the work, by such alterations as will make it still more 
acceptable to the public. 

London: Printed for Rosert Batpwin, 47, Pater- 
noster Row Also, Price 8s. bound, 

A KEY tothe above work, containing the Solutions of 
more than 900 Problems, by use of which and the Al- 
gebra a person may acquire a knowledge of this valuable 
Science without the assistance of a master, 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
In 8vo. Price 12s, in cloth, the Eighth Edition of 
GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; especially devised for Persons 
who wish to Study the Elements of that Language with- 
out the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J. P. Le Breruon. 
London: Rosert Batpwin, 47, Paternoster Row. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding 
may acquire the Elements of the French Language prac- 
tically, as surely as if a professed teacher were s:tting 
by his side; and, with a very superficia! knowledge of it, 
may teach it to others. Directions are given in the Key 
to parents not accustomed to teach languages, who wish 
to instruct their children with the assistance of this book, 
how they must proceed. Price 8s. 


NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
The Fourth Edition, corrected, in a large vol. 8vo. Price 

10s. 6d. boards, or 12s. bound, 
TREATISE ON NAVIGATION 
AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to 
the Purposes of Elemeutary Instruction; with an Exten- 
sive Series of Examples for Exercise, and all the Tables 
requisite for Nautical Computations; with Rules and 
Examples adapted to the ‘* Nautical Almanac "’ in its 
New and Improved Form, 

By Epvwarp Rropre, F.R.A.S. 

Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Rosert BaLpwin, 47, Paternoster Row. 
Also, extracted from the above work, only 2s. 6d. 

TABLES OF THE LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS, 

and of Sines, Tangents, and Secants, to Six Places of 
Decimals. 
MEADOWS'S SPANISH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
In a very large Pocket Volume, Printed in Pearl Type, 
Price 7s. bound in cloth, or 7s. 6d. in roan, 


A NEW SPANISH AND ENGLISH 











DICTIONARY, in Two Parts: 1. Spanish and 
English. 2. English and Spanish. | The first compre- 
hends all the Spauish Words and their proper Accents, 
and every noun with its gender. The second, with the 
addition of many new Words, contains all the various 
meanings of Engli-h Verbs. iu Alphabetical order, all 
expressed by their correspondent Spanish in a simple 
and definite sense, 

By F. C. Meanows, M.A. 

Author of ‘‘ The New French Pronouncing Dictionary,” 
Alse, ‘‘ The New Italian and English Dictionary, 
Grammars. &c.”’ 

London: Priuted fr Taomas Trac, 73, Cheapside; 





and may be had of all other Booksellers. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—BILLS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the 
forthcoming Number, should be sent on or before the 
23d instant. 
H. Hvorer, 13, Pall Mall East. 


YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 154, was Yesterday Published. 
Contents. 

1. Photogenic Drawing; or Drawing by the Agency of 
Light. 

2. Lord Campbell's Speeches. 

3. Right of Private Judgment. 

4. The Late Rev. Dr. Arnold, 

5. Sir James Clark on the Sanative Influence of 
Climate. 

6. James’s Eminent Foreigu Statesmen—Barneveldt 
and de Witt. 

7. Dickens's American Notes. 

8. Professor Sewell's Christian Morals—Ethical Phi- 
losophy of Oxford. 

9. Madame D’Arblay. 

London: Loneman and Co. 
Brack. 





Edinburgh: A. and C, 





INDIA AND CHINA 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
for January, is Now Ready. 

Besides the usual information, it Contains—‘‘ Review 
of Eastern News’? —‘‘ Ceylon’? — ‘‘ Our future Rela- 
tions with China’’—‘* Baron M‘Guckinde Slanes ‘ Ibn 
Khallican’’’—‘ Diary of an Assistant-Surgeou "’—‘ On 
the Policy of the late Ministers’’—‘‘ Reminiscences of 
the Burmese War ”’—“ Examinations at the East India 
College and Seminary,” &c, &c. 

London: Wm. H. Atuen and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE. 
(Edited by Harry Lorrequer,) 
For January, Price 2s. 6d. Contains. 
1. LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
By THe Eprror. 

*,* This Number commences the New Volume, and 
offers a favourable opportunity for Subscribers to begin 
the Work. 

Dublin: Wrorram Curry junior and Co.; W. S. Orr 
and Co. London; Fraser and Co, Edinburgh. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 








Just Published, the First Number of the 
RITISH JOURNAL OF HOMCEO- 
PATHY. Price 5s. To appear Quarterly. * 

Parncipat Contents: Sketch of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Homeopathy. By J. A. Russell, M.D.—IIlus- 
trations of Homceopathic Practice. By J.J. Drysdale, 
M.D.—Treatment of Pleuritis. By D.{Warm, of Vieuna— 
Homoeopathic Treatment of Asiatic Cholera. By Francis 
Black, M.D.—Treatment of Typbus—On the Trausmuta- 
tion of Metals in the living body—Notice of Hospitals 
and Dispensaries - Review of Dr. Shoda, ou Percussion 
aud Auscultation &c. &e. 

J. Leata, 5, St. Paul's Chuchyard; and H. Batiiere, 
219, Regent Street, London. Macnacaian, Srewart, 
and Co. Edinburgh; Smyru, 12, Berry Strect, Liverpool ; 
Macurn, Dolier Street, Dublin; Perrues, Besser, and 
MavcueE, Hamburg; and Batiiere, Paris. 





Just Published, Vrice ls. No. 12, Vol. IL. of 
HE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, a Monthly Journal of Politics, 

Literature, Science, and Art. 

Contents: The Good of an Evil—* The Corn-laws’”’ 
—A Ramble in Yorkshire. By Horace Heartwell— 
The German Ports. No. VII. ‘The Bard of the Olden 
Time ’’—Commercial Freedom; or Commercial Travel- 
lers—Lays to Liberty. No. III. ‘* Give us Bread’— 
Henty Morgan. Continued—-The New Year's Night of 
an Unhappy One—The Patent Sweeping Machine v. 
Scavengers— Manchester Men, and Manchester Mann ers 
—-The Song of an Earlier Day—The Patrician’s Daughter 
—The Drama, Literary Notices, and the Mauchest *r 
Market. 

*,* Vol. I. is Now Ready, neatly bound in cloth, 10s. 

London; SimeKty, Marsuinc, and Co.; Manchester: 
Smmpson and Gitterr. And may be had of all Book- 
sellers. 

TENULE ILLUSTRATED POLY- 

TECHNIC REVIEW, Price 4d. or Stamped, 5d. 

Published on Saturday Morning, January 14th, com- 

prising Seventy-two Columns, contains the following 

Articles. 

The Fine Arts. 

Reviews of Gwilt's Archi- 
tecture. 

Etchiugs to Mlustrate Shak- 
speare’s Songs, by the 
Etching Club. 

Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome, 

The entire [lustrated with Eighteen beautiful Eograv- 





Environs of Londov. 

Kyre’s Affghanistan. 

Bingham's China. 

Irish Novelists. 

Articles on Electricity, Me- 
teorology. &c. 

Reports of Scientific Meet- 
ings, &ec. &e. 








ings, by the First Artists. 
Joun Limpirp, Pubislher, 143, Strand. 





In 1 closely printed vol. 508 pages. Price 10s. 6d. : 
POPULAR HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA, CHINA. &c. &c. 
By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 

“ Itis precisely such a summary as was wanted by the 
general reader, and will be most acceptable to those who 
have not the leisure or the opportunity to master more 
elaborate works on the subject. Such a volume, in 
particular, has long been wanted in our Schools, where 
little is taught of Iudia more than may be learut as a 
Geographical Exercise ; and yet the stirring and romantic 
interest of the theme, leaving out of view its importance, 
should recommend it to the teacher as likely to prove a 
welcome and animating addition to the usual course of 
Historical Instruction. Dr. Taylor confines himself for 
the most part to facts, avoiding a strong expression of po- 
litical opinion one way orthe other; and hence his work 
may be the more safely entrusted to the youthful reader, 
—Jvhn Bull, Nov. 13. 

J. Mappen and Co. 8, Leadenhall Street. : 

A List of all the Elementary Works Pablished in 
Hindoostanee, Persian, Sanserit, and the languages of 
East, may be had on application. 





the 





London: Printed by Josepn Crayton, of No. 7, Wiudsor 
Court Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
ington Street, Strand, saturpay, 14th January 1843. 
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